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TO THE COUNT DE MONTMORIN. 

PARIS, July 23,1787. 

from Project Gutenberg's The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 6 

SIR,--I had the honor, a few days ago, of putting into the hands of 
your Excellency, some observations on the other articles of American 
produce, brought into the ports of this country. That of our tobaccos, 
from the particular form of their administration here, and their 
importance to the King's revenues, has been placed on a separate line, 
and considered separately. I will now ask permission to bring that 
subject under your consideration. 

The mutual extension of their commerce was among the fairest advantages 
to be derived to France and the United States, from the independence of 
the latter. An exportation of eighty millions, chiefly in raw 
materials, is supposed to constitute the present limits of the commerce 
of the United States with the nations of Europe; limits, however, which 
extend as their population increases. To draw the best proportion of 
this into the ports of France, rather than of any other nation, is 
believed to be the wish and interest of both. Of these eighty millions, 
thirty are constituted by the single article of tobacco. Could the 
whole of this be brought into the ports of France, to satisfy its own 
demands, and the residue to be re-vended to other nations, it would be 
a powerful link of commercial connection. But we are far from this. 

Even her own consumption, supposed to be nine millions, under the 
administration of the monopoly to which it is farmed, enters little, as 
an article of exchange, into the commerce of the two nations. When this 
article was first put into Farm, perhaps it did not injure the 
commercial interests of the kingdom; because nothing but British 
manufactures were then allowed to be given in return for American 
tobaccos. The laying the trade open, then, to all the subjects of 
France, could not have relieved her from a payment in money. 
Circumstances are changed; yet the old institution remains. The body to 
which this monopoly was given, was not mercantile. Their object is to 
simplify as much as possible, the administration of their affairs. They 
sell for cash; they purchase, therefore, with cash. Their interest, 
their principles and their practice, seem opposed to the general 
interest of the kingdom, which would require, that this capital article 
should be laid open to a free exchange for the productions of this 
country. So far does the spirit of simplifying their operations govern 



this body, that relinquishing the advantages to be derived from a 
competition of sellers, they contracted some time ago with a single 
person (Mr. Morris), for three years' supplies of American tobacco, to 
be paid for in cash. They obliged themselves too, expressly, to employ 
no other person to purchase in America, during that term. In 
consequence of this, the mercantile houses of France, concerned in 
sending her productions to be exchanged for tobacco, cut off, for three 
years, from the hope of selling these tobaccos in France, were of 
necessity to abandon that commerce. In consequence of this, too, a 
single individual, constituted sole purchaser of so great a proportion 
of the tobaccos made, had the price in his own power. A great reduction 
in it took place, and that, not only on the quantity he bought, but on 
the whole quantity made. The loss to the States producing the article, 
did not go to cheapen it for their friends here. Their price was fixed. 
What was gained on their consumption, was to enrich the person 
purchasing it; the rest, the monopolists and merchants of other 
countries. The effect of this operation was vitally felt by every 
farmer in America, concerned in the culture of this plant. At the end 
of the year, he found he had lost a fourth or a third of his revenue; 
the State, the same proportion of its subjects of exchange with other 
nations: the manufactures of this country, too, were either not to go 
there at all, or go through the channel of a new monopoly, which, freed 
from the control of competition in prices and qualities, was not likely 
to extend their consumption. It became necessary to relieve the two 
countries from the fatal effects of this double monopoly. I had the 
honor of addressing a letter, on the 15th day of August, 1785, to his 
late excellency, the Count de Vergennes, upon this subject, a copy of 
which I do myself the honor herein to enclose. The effectual mode of 
relief was to lay the commerce open. But the King's interest was also 
to be guarded. A committee was appointed to take this matter into 
consideration; and the result was, an order to the Farmers General, 
that no such contract should be made again. And to furnish such aliment 
as might keep that branch of commerce alive, till the expiration of the 
present contract, they were required to put the merchants in general, 
on a level with Mr. Morris, for the quantity of twelve or fifteen 
thousand hogsheads a year. That this relief, too, might not be 
intercepted from the merchants of the two suffering nations by those of 
a neighboring one, and that the transportation of so bulky an article 
might go to nourish their own shipping, no tobaccos were to be counted 
of this purchase, but those brought in French or American vessels. Of 
this order, made at Bernis, his Excellency, Count de Vergennes, was 
pleased to honor me with a communication, by a letter of the 30th of 
May, 1786, desiring that I would publish it as well in America, as to 



the American merchants in France. I did so; communicating it to 
Congress at the same time. This order, thus viewed with the 
transactions which produced it, will be seen to have been necessary; 
and its punctual and candid execution has been rendered still more so, 
by the speculations of the merchants, entered into on the faith of it. 
Otherwise, it would become the instrument of their ruin instead of 
their relief. A twelve month has elapsed some time since; and it is 
questioned whether the Farmers General have purchased, within that 
time, the quantity prescribed, and on the conditions prescribed. It 
would be impossible for the merchants to prove the negative; it will be 
easy for the Farmers General to show the affirmative, if it exists. I 
hope that a branch of commerce of this extent will be thought 
interesting enough to both nations, to render it the desire of your 
Excellency to require, as I deem it my duty to ask, a report of the 
purchases they have made, according to the conditions of the order of 
Bernis, specifying, in that report, l, the quantities purchased; 2, the 
prices paid; 3, the dates of the purchase and payment; 4, the flag of 
the vessel in which imported; 5, her name; 6, her port of delivery; and 
7, the name of the seller. The four first articles make part of the 
conditions required by the order of Bernis; the three last may be 
necessary for the correction of any errors which should happen to arise 
in the report. 

But the order of Bernis was never considered but as a temporary relief. 
The radical evil will still remain. There will be but one purchaser in 
the kingdom, and the hazard of his refusal will damp every mercantile 
speculation. It is very much to be desired, that before the expiration 
of this order, some measure may be devised, which may bring this great 
article into free commerce between the two nations. Had this been 
practicable at the time it was put into Farm, that mode of collecting 
the revenue would probably never have been adopted; now that it has 
become practicable, it seems reasonable to discontinue this mode, and 
to substitute some of those practised on other imported articles, on 
which a revenue is levied, without absolutely suppressing them in 
commerce. If the revenue can be secured, the interests of a few 
individuals will hardly be permitted to weigh against those of as many 
millions, equally subjects of his Majesty, and against those, too, of a 
nation allied to him by all the ties of treaty, of interest and of 
affection. The privileges of the most favored nation, have been 
mutually exchanged by treaty. But the productions of other nations, 
which do not rival those of France, are suffered to be bought and sold 
freely within the kingdom. By prohibiting all his Majesty's subjects 
from dealing in tobacco, except with a single company, one third of the 



exports of the United States are rendered uncommerciable here. This 
production is so peculiarly theirs, that its shackles affect no other 
nation. A relief from these shackles, will form a memorable epoch in 
the commerce of the two nations. It will establish at once a great 
basis of exchange, serving like a point of union to draw to it other 
members of our commerce. Nature, too, has conveniently assorted our 
wants and our superfluities, to each other. Each nation has exactly to 
spare, the articles which the other wants. We have a surplus of rice, 
tobacco, furs, peltry, potash, lamp oils, timber, which France wants; 
she has a surplus of wines, brandies, esculent oils, fruits and 
manufactures of all kinds, which we want. The governments have nothing 
to do, but _not to hinder_ their merchants from making the exchange. 
The difference of language, laws and customs, will be some obstacle for 
a time; but the interest of the merchants will surmount them. A more 
serious obstacle is our debt to Great Britain. Yet, since the treaty 
between this country and that, I should not despair of seeing that debt 
paid, in part, with the productions of France, if our produce can 
obtain here, a free course of exchange for them. The distant prospect 
is still more promising. A century's experience has shown, that we 
double our numbers every twenty or twenty-five years. No circumstance 
can be foreseen, at this moment, which will lessen our rate of 
multiplication for centuries to come. For every article of the 
productions and manufactures of this country, then, which can be 
introduced into the habit there, the demand will double every twenty or 
twenty-five years. And to introduce the habit, we have only to let the 
merchants alone. Whether we may descend, by a single step, from the 
present state, to that of perfect freedom of commerce in this article, 
whether any, and what, intermediate operation may be necessary to 
prepare the way to this, what cautions must be observed for the 
security of his Majesty's revenue, which we do not wish to impair, will 
rest with the wisdom of his ministers, whose knowledge of the subject 
will enable them to devise the best plans, and whose patriotism and 
justice will dispose them to pursue them. To the friendly dispositions 
of your Excellency, of which we have had such early and multiplied 
proofs, I take the liberty of committing this subject, particularly 
trusting that some method may be devised, of reconciling the collection 
of his Majesty's revenues, with the interests of the two nations; and 
have the honor of assuring you, of those sincere sentiments of esteem 
and respect, with which I am your Excellency's most obedient, and most 
humble servant. 



MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE 

(1758-1794) 

by Anonymous 

from Project Gutenberg's Great Men and Famous Women. Vol. 40/ 8, by Various 

Maximilien Isidore Robespierre, the leader of the most violent of those 
theorizers who overthrew the French monarchy, the exponent of all that 
deep-rooted hatred which the commoners of France, as the result of long 
centuries of oppression, harbored against their king, nobles, and 
clergy; Robespierre, who ruled the infant republic during her first bold 
defiance of united Europe, yet whose name has become, even among his 
countrymen, a symbol of horror, was born at Arras, in 1758. His father 
was an advocate in the supreme council of Artois, and, ruined by his 
dissipation, had left France long before the revolution. An orphan at 
the age of nine, and without fortune, Maximilien was indebted to the 
benevolent protection of the Bishop of Arras, M. de Conzie, for the 
situation of bursar of the College of Louis XIV. We are assured that 
from his infancy he manifested a cruel, reserved, and timid disposition, 
and an ardent love of liberty and independence. After having passed 
through his studies, and obtained the honor of being chosen by his 
fellow-students to address Louis XVI., upon the entrance of that prince 
into Paris, he returned to Arras, where, having become an advocate of 
the council of Artois, he composed strictures against the magistrates of 
that province. A daring enthusiast, in 1789 he was elected, on account 
of his revolutionary principles, by the third estate of Artois, to a 
seat in the Constituent Assembly. We shall not follow him in detail in 
that assembly: we shall simply remark, that he spoke much without 
obtaining any particular influence and evinced himself constantly the 
enthusiastic champion of the people. Robespierre, in all his harangues, 
appears to foresee events. The avowed enemy of royalty, we behold him on 
the side of republicanism, of which he ventured to alter the name on the 
day when the Assembly decreed the French government monarchical. We 
behold him again, after the arrest of the king at Varennes, resuming his 
projects for the destruction of that monarch, preparing the movements 
which took place at the Champ-de-Mars, on July 14,16,17,1791, and 
attacking, on the 14th, in the Assembly, the principle of the 
inviolability of the sovereign, in the hope of having him arraigned; but 
at the end of the sitting, finding his opinion rejected, he began to 
tremble for his temerity, and required that they should not provoke the 
ruin of persons who had engaged in that affair. 


If Robespierre was unable to distinguish himself among the orators of 



the Constituent Assembly; if his principles appeared obnoxious to the 
innovators acting from sentiment in 1789; if they often drew upon him 
the indignation of his colleagues; they were the means of his acquiring 
among the Jacobins that reputation and favor which, daily increasing, 
rendered him at last the idol of the people and the ruler of the 
government. He was called "The Incorruptible." The day of the closing of 
the Assembly, the populace surrounded him on his coming out of the hall, 
put a crown of oak upon his head, placed him in a carriage, and, taking 
out the horses, dragged him to his house, exclaiming as they moved, 
"Behold the friend of the people, the great defender of Liberty!" 
Robespierre was fully sensible of the advantages which might result from 
his alliance with the Jacobins. He devoted himself entirely to the 
direction of a club bearing that name, and refused, in order to give up 
his whole time to the objects they had in view, the office of accuser in 
the criminal tribunal at Paris, to which he had been appointed. Until 
his election to a seat in the Convention, he was never seen personally 
to engage in those insurrections which produced the atrocious attack 
upon the king, nor in the horrible massacres which, in 1792, covered 
Paris with murder and blood, and the French name with eternal 
opprobrium. He refused even to preside at the tribunal of August 10th, 
because, as he said, "He had long since denounced and accused the 
conspirators, whom this tribunal was ordained to judge." But he had 
scarcely entered the Convention when he resolved to raise his faction 
upon the ruins of all the others, and his power upon the destruction of 
those factions which he might employ. To attain this end, he was seen at 
first to strengthen the ties by which he had already been united to 
Marat and Danton, and to avail himself particularly of the latter, in 
order to overthrow the Girondins, who, from the fifth session, had 
suspected his ambition, and accused him of aspiring to the dictatorship. 

It was during this struggle that Louvet pronounced against him that very 
eloquent harangue, which Madame Roland called the "Robespierreiad." 
Assisted by his brother and by Danton, Robespierre, in the sitting of 
November 5th, overpowered the Girondins, and went to the Jacobins to 
enjoy the fruits of his victory, where Merlin de Thionville declared him 
an eagle, and a barbarous reptile. From that moment he never ceased to 
promote the death of Louis XVI., with an asperity and a perseverance 
almost incredible. In short, until the fatal day of the martyrdom of 
that amiable and unfortunate prince, he continually importuned the 
tribune to pronounce upon him (according to the expression of one of his 
colleagues) _des vociferations de cannibale_, and the most atrocious 
prejudgments. It is almost superfluous to add, that he voted for his 
death on the day of the nominal appeal to the nation. 



Within any moderate limits, it would be impossible to give the details 
of this monstrous proceeding. Of all the disorders which had occurred 
during the stormy period which had seen him on the throne of France, 

Louis was accused. He was assigned counsel; and MM. Tronchet, Lamoignon, 
Malesherbes, and De Seze, with his approbation, undertook his defence. 
Their exertions, though creditable to themselves, were of no avail; and 
on January 16,1793, after hearing them in his defence, and his solemn 
denial of the crimes laid to his charge, and after a sitting of nearly 
thirty-four hours, the punishment of death was awarded. 

Constant in his hatred of the Girondins, Robespierre attacked them with 
great vehemence until May 31st, when he obtained a complete triumph. His 
most dangerous enemies among the men of that faction were outlawed, and 
others arrested. The success of this day rendered him absolute ruler of 
the Convention, and founded that tyrannical empire which only terminated 
with his life. 

Among the factions which had lent him their assistance, the Hebertistes 
were the first that separated from his cause. This faction aspired to 
sole dominion, but the good fortune or the address of Robespierre was 
able at once to oppose to it the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and it 
sunk in March, 1794, under their united efforts. Danton, who had been 
particularly serviceable on this occasion, whose energy had been of such 
utility, who had aided him in sweeping away the other factions; Danton, 
in short, whom he ought to have considered as the instrument of his 
power, became a formidable enemy, after being for a length of time a 
most devoted friend and faithful ally. The two parties were at issue; 
one or the other must necessarily be overcome. The cunning of 
Robespierre triumphed over the inconsiderate ardor of his rival, whom he 
took pains to render unpopular by sending him to enrich himself in 
Belgium. A few days afterward he was accused, arrested, and conveyed to 
the scaffold with Desmoulins, La Croix, Fabre, and others. In the course 
of the same month (April, 1794) he delivered over to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal the remainder of the party of the Hebertistes, and that of the 
Cordeliers, whom he degraded by the name of Atheists, and from that 
moment to the period of his downfall he met no opposition. It was then 
that his language assumed a different tone. "I must be," "it is 
necessary," "I will," were his general expressions; and the Convention, 
as he himself called it, was only his _machine a decrets_. What is 
worthy of remark is, that France, groaning under the struggles of 
different parties, should applaud the conduct of Robespierre, from an 
idea that she would be less miserable under a single tyrant. His new 
plan of religion, ridiculous as it was, gained him some adherents; but 



it must be evident to every reflecting mind that Robespierre must have 
conceived himself at the head of the government, since he, whose sole 
object had hitherto been to destroy, attempted to rebuild. It is 
impossible to conjecture how long his power might have continued, had 
he spared his colleagues, and if he had not incited to resistance men 
who, until then, had blindly executed his orders, and who desired 
nothing more than to continue to serve and obey him; but in sacrificing 
the leaders of the Revolutionary Government, Robespierre sought a 
support in the moderate party. This policy ruined him; those whose 
destruction he had meditated occasioned his downfall. Danger, however, 
inspired him with courage. From June loth, Ruamps and Bourdon de l'Oise, 
in particular, had expressed some distrust of the Committee of Public 
Safety, which produced a discussion in which Robespierre, speaking with 
an air of despotism, had the good fortune to silence them. This was the 
moment he should have chosen to overwhelm the party, which redoubled its 
intrigues for his destruction; and at whose head Tallien rendered 
himself remarkable. His friend, St. Just, advised him to strike the 
first blow. Robespierre had passed several days in retirement, occupied 
in projecting, at a moment when he ought to have acted. When he 
reappeared on the 26th, at the Convention, his partisans abandoned him; 
he in vain endeavored to regain the ground he had lost. Sensible of the 
danger which threatened him, he called together his most intimate 
friends on the night of the 26th. St. Just pressed him immediately to 
act. He hesitated for twenty-four hours, and this delay was the sentence 
of his death. The next day Billaud-Varennes removed the veil, and 
Robespierre having rushed to the tribune to reply to him, the cries of 
"Down with the tyrant!" drove him instantly from the assembly. A few 
minutes after a decree was passed for his arrest, and that of St. Just, 
Couthon, and Lebas. "The robbers triumph," he exclaimed, on turning to 
the side of the conquerors. He was afterward conducted to the 
Luxembourg, and in a little time removed from that palace and conveyed 
to the tribune which had delivered him up. He for some instants 
cherished the hopes of a triumph; the national guard, under the command 
of Henriot, assembled in his defence. But the Convention having put him 
out of the protection of the law, the Parisians abandoned him, and at 
three o'clock in the morning he found himself with his accomplices in 
the power of the officers of the Convention. At the moment he was about 
to be seized he discharged a pistol at his head, which only fractured 
his lower jaw; others say it was fired by Medal, one of the gendarmes, 
who had stepped forward to arrest him, and against whom he defended 
himself. He was immediately conducted to the Commune, from thence 
conveyed to the Conciergerie, and executed on the same day, July 28, 

1794 - 



His last moments presented a terrific scene; his mouth full of blood, 
his eyes half closed, his head bound up with a bloody handkerchief, he 
was thrown into the same cell which had been successively inhabited by 
Hebert, Danton, and Chaumette. When he quitted the prison to meet his 
punishment, the proscribed persons obstructing the passage, the jailer 
cried out, "Make way for monsieur the incorruptible!" He was conveyed in 
a cart between Henriot and Couthon; the people halted before the house, 
two women danced before the wagon, and one of them exclaimed; "Your 
sufferings intoxicate us with joy! You will descend to hell, accompanied 
by the curses of all wives and mothers." The executioner, in order to 
dispatch him, rudely tore away the bandage from his wound. He uttered a 
cry of horror; his lower jaw separated itself from the upper. The blood 
again flowed, and his head exhibited a spectacle of the most frightful 
kind. He died at the age of thirty-six. 

Robespierre was not a monster; his life attests it; nor was he solely 
guilty of the atrocities which signalized his reign. By his downfall he 
was loaded with all those iniquities which, had he triumphed, he would 
have attributed to his opponents. 


CLOSING IN: MARINES IN THE SEIZURE OF IWO JIMA 

by Colonel Joseph H. Alexander, USMC (Ret) 

Project Gutenberg EBook 

Sunday, 4 March 1945, marked the end of the second week of the U.S. 
invasion of Iwo Jima. By this point the assault elements of the 3d, 

4th, and 5th Marine Divisions were exhausted, their combat efficiency 
reduced to dangerously low levels. The thrilling sight of the American 
flag being raised by the 28th Marines on Mount Suribachi had occurred 
10 days earlier, a lifetime on “Sulphur Island." The landing forces of 
the V Amphibious Corps (VAC) had already sustained 13,000 casualties, 
including 3,000 dead. The “front lines" were a jagged serration across 
Iwo’s fat northern half, still in the middle of the main Japanese 
defenses. Ahead the going seemed all uphill against a well-disciplined, 
rarely visible enemy. 


In the center of the island, the 3d Marine Division units had been 
up most of the night repelling a small but determined Japanese 



counterattack which had found the seam between the 21st and 9th 
Marines. Vicious close combat had cost both sides heavy casualties. 

The counterattack spoiled the division’s preparations for a morning 
advance. Both regiments made marginal gains against very stiff 
opposition. 

To the east the 4th Marine Division had finally captured Hill 382, 
ending its long exposure in “The Amphitheater,” but combat efficiency 
had fallen to 50 percent. It would drop another five points by 
nightfall. On this day the 24th Marines, supported by flame tanks, 
advanced a total of 100 yards, pausing to detonate more than a ton of 
explosives against enemy cave positions in that sector. The 23d and 
25th Marines entered the most difficult terrain yet encountered, broken 
ground that limited visibility to only a few feet. 

Along the western flank, the 5th Marine Division had just seized 
Nishi Ridge and Hill 362-B the previous day, suffering more than 500 
casualties. It too had been up most of the night engaging a sizeable 
force of infiltrators. The Sunday morning attacks lacked coordination, 
reflecting the division’s collective exhaustion. Most rifle companies 
were at half-strength. The net gain for the day, the division reported, 
was “practically nil.” 

But the battle was beginning to take its toll on the Japanese garrison 
as well. General Tadamichi Kuribayashi knew his _i09th Division_ had 
inflicted heavy casualties on the attacking Marines, yet his own losses 
had been comparable. The American capture of the key hills in the main 
defense sector the day before deprived him of his invaluable artillery 
observation sites. His brilliant chief of artillery, Colonel Chosaku 
Kaido, lay dying. On this date Kuribayashi moved his own command post 
from the central highlands to a large cave on the northwest coast. The 
usual blandishments from Imperial General Headquarters in Tokyo reached 
him by radio that afternoon, but Kuribayashi was in no mood for heroic 
rhetoric. “Send me air and naval support and I will hold the island,” 
he signalled. “Without them I cannot hold.” 

That afternoon the fighting men of both sides witnessed a harbinger of 
Iwo Jima’s fate. Through the overcast skies appeared a gigantic silver 
bomber, the largest aircraft anyone had ever seen. It was the Boeing 
B-29 Super Fortress “Dinah Might, ” crippled in a raid over Tokyo, 
seeking an emergency landing on the island’s scruffy main airstrip. 

As the Americans in the vicinity held their breaths, the big bomber 
swooped in from the south, landed heavily, clipped a field telephone 



pole with a wing, and shuddered to a stop less than 50 feet from the 
bitter end of the strip. Pilot Lieutenant Fred Malo and his 10-man 
crew were extremely glad to be alive, but they didn’t stay long. Every 
Japanese gunner within range wanted to bag this prize. Mechanics made 
field repairs within a half hour. Then the 65-ton Superfort lumbered 
aloft through a hail of enemy fire and headed back to its base in 
Tinian. The Marines cheered. 

The battle of Iwo Jima would rage on for another 22 days, claiming 
eleven thousand more American casualties and the lives of virtually 
the entire Japanese garrison. This was a colossal fight between two 
well-armed, veteran forces--the biggest and bloodiest battle in the 
history of the United States Marine Corps. From the 4th of March on, 
however, the leaders of both sides entertained no doubts as to the 
ultimate outcome. 


JUNE 5 ,1944 RADIO SPEECH 

by Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fireside Chats 
My Friends: 

Yesterday, on June fourth, 1944, Rome fell to American and Allied 
troops. The first of the Axis capitals is now in our hands. One up 
and two to go! 

It is perhaps significant that the first of these capitals to fall 
should have the longest history of all of them. The story of Rome 
goes back to the time of the foundations of our civilization. We 
can still see there monuments of the time when Rome and the Romans 
controlled the whole of the then known world. That, too, is 
significant, for the United Nations are determined that in the 
future no one city and no one race will be able to control the 
whole of the world. 

In addition to the monuments of the older times, we also see in 
Rome the great symbol of Christianity, which has reached into 
almost every part of the world. There are other shrines and other 
churches in many places, but the churches and shrines of Rome are 
visible symbols of the faith and determination of the early saints 



and martyrs that Christianity should live and become universal. And 
tonight it will be a source of deep satisfaction that the freedom 
of the Pope and the Vatican City is assured by the armies of the 
United Nations. 

It is also significant that Rome has been liberated by the armed 
forces of many nations. The American and British armies--who bore 
the chief burdens of battle--found at their sides our own North 
American neighbors, the gallant Canadians. The fighting New 
Zealanders from the far South Pacific, the courageous French and 
the French Moroccans, the South Africans, the Poles and the East 
Indians - - all of them fought with us on the bloody approaches to the 
city of Rome. 

The Italians, too, forswearing a partnership in the Axis which they 
never desired, have sent their troops to join us in our battles 
against the German trespassers on their soil. 

The prospect of the liberation of Rome meant enough to Hitler and 
his generals to induce them to fight desperately at great cost of 
men and materials and with great sacrifice to their crumbling 
Eastern line and to their Western front. No thanks are due to them 
if Rome was spared the devastation which the Germans wreaked on 
Naples and other Italian cities. The Allied general maneuvered so 
skillfully that the Nazis could only have stayed long enough to 
damage Rome at the risk of losing their armies. 

But Rome is of course more than a military objective. 

Ever since before the days of the Caesars, Rome has stood as a 
symbol of authority. Rome was the Republic. Rome was the Empire. 
Rome was and is in a sense the Catholic Church, and Rome was the 
capital of a United Italy. Later, unfortunately, a quarter of a 
century ago, Rome became the seat of Fascism--one of the three 
capitals of the Axis. 

For this quarter century the Italian people were enslaved. They 
were degraded by the rule of Mussolini from Rome. They will mark 
its liberation with deep emotion. In the north of Italy, the people 
are still dominated and threatened by the Nazi overlords and their 
Fascist puppets. 


Our victory comes at an excellent time, while our Allied forces are 



poised for another strike at western Europe--and while the armies 
of other Nazi soldiers nervously await our assault. And in the 
meantime our gallant Russian Allies continue to make their power 
felt more and more. 

From a strictly military standpoint, we had long ago accomplished 
certain of the main objectives of our Italian campaign--the control 
of the islands--the major islands--the control of the sea lanes of 
the Mediterranean to shorten our combat and supply lines, and the 
capture of the airports, such as the great airports of Foggia, 
south of Rome, from which we have struck telling blows on the 
continent--the whole of the continent all the way up to the Russian 
front. 

It would be unwise to inflate in our own minds the military 
importance of the capture of Rome. We shall have to push through a 
long period of greater effort and fiercer fighting before we get 
into Germany itself. The Germans have retreated thousands of miles, 
all the way from the gates of Cairo, through Fibya and Tunisia and 
Sicily and Southern Italy. They have suffered heavy losses, but not 
great enough yet to cause collapse. 

Germany has not yet been driven to surrender. Germany has not yet 
been driven to the point where she will be unable to recommence 
world conquest a generation hence. 

Therefore, the victory still lies some distance ahead. That 
distance will be covered in due time- -have no fear of that. But it 
will be tough and it will be costly, as I have told you many, many 
times. 

In Italy the people had lived so long under the corrupt rule of 
Mussolini that, in spite of the tinsel at the top--you have seen 
the pictures of him--their economic condition had grown steadily 
worse. Our troops have found starvation, malnutrition, disease, a 
deteriorating education and lowered public health--all by-products 
of the Fascist misrule. 

The task of the Allies in occupation has been stupendous. We have 
had to start at the very bottom, assisting local governments to 
reform on democratic lines. We have had to give them bread to 
replace that which was stolen out of their mouths by the Germans. 

We have had to make it possible for the Italians to raise and use 



their own local crops. We have to help them cleanse their schools 
of Fascist trappings. 


I think the American people as a whole approve the salvage of these 
human beings, who are only now learning to walk in a new atmosphere 
of freedom. 

Some of us may let our thoughts run to the financial cost of it. 
Essentially it is what we can call a form of relief. And at the 
same time, we hope that this relief will be an investment for the 
future--an investment that will pay dividends by eliminating 
Fascism, by ending any Italian desires to start another war of 
aggression in the future. And that means that they are dividends 
which justify such an investment, because they are additional 
supports for world peace. 

The Italian people are capable of self-government. We do not lose 
sight of their virtues as a peace-loving nation. 

We remember the many centuries in which the Italians were leaders 
in the arts and sciences, enriching the lives of all mankind. 

We remember the great sons of the Italian people--Galileo and 
Marconi, Michelangelo and Dante--and incidentally that fearless 
discoverer who typifies the courage of Italy--Christopher Columbus. 

Italy cannot grow in stature by seeking to build up a great 
militaristic empire. Italians have been overcrowded within their 
own territories, but they do not need to try to conquer the lands 
of other peoples in order to find the breath of life. Other peoples 
may not want to be conquered. 

In the past, Italians have come by the millions into the United 
States. They have been welcomed, they have prospered, they have 
become good citizens, community and governmental leaders. They are 
not Italian-Americans. They are Americans--Americans of Italian 
descent. 

The Italians have gone in great numbers to the other Americas-- 
Brazil and the Argentine, for example--hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of them. They have gone to many other nations in every 
continent of the world, giving of their industry and their talents, 
and achieving success and the comfort of good living, and good 



citizenship. 


Italy should go on as a great mother nation, contributing to the 
culture and the progress and the good will of all mankind-- 
developing her special talents in the arts and crafts and sciences, 
and preserving her historic and cultural heritage for the benefit 
of all peoples. 

We want and expect the help of the future Italy toward lasting 
peace. All the other nations opposed to Fascism and Nazism ought to 
help to give Italy a chance. 

The Germans, after years of domination in Rome, left the people in 
the Eternal City on the verge of starvation. We and the British 
will do and are doing everything we can to bring them relief. 
Anticipating the fall of Rome, we made preparations to ship food 
supplies to the city, but, of course, it should be borne in mind 
that the needs are so great, the transportation requirements of our 
armies so heavy, that improvement must be gradual. But we have 
already begun to save the lives of the men, women and children of 
Rome. 

This, I think, is an example of the efficiency of your machinery of 
war. The magnificent ability and energy of the American people in 
growing the crops, building the merchant ships, in making and 
collecting the cargoes, in getting the supplies over thousands of 
miles of water, and thinking ahead to meet emergencies--all this 
spells, I think, an amazing efficiency on the part of our armed 
forces, all the various agencies working with them, and American 
industry and labor as a whole. 

No great effort like this can be a hundred percent perfect, but the 
batting average is very, very high. 

And so I extend the congratulations and thanks tonight of the 
American people to General Alexander, who has been in command of 
the whole Italian operation; to our General Clark and General Leese 
of the Fifth and the Eighth Armies; to General Wilson, the Supreme 
Allied commander of the Mediterranean theater, to General Devers, 
his American Deputy; to General Eaker; to Admirals Cunningham and 
Hewitt; and to all their brave officers and men. 

May God bless them and watch over them and over all of our gallant, 



fighting men. 


THE MOWING OF A FIELD 

By Hilaire Belloc 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Modern Essays, by Various 

There is a valley in South England remote from ambition and from fear, 
where the passage of strangers is rare and unperceived, and where the 
scent of the grass in summer is breathed only by those who are native to 
that unvisited land. The roads to the Channel do not traverse it; they 
choose upon either side easier passes over the range. One track alone 
leads up through it to the hills, and this is changeable: now green 
where men have little occasion to go, now a good road where it nears the 
homesteads and the barns. The woods grow steep above the slopes; they 
reach sometimes the very summit of the heights, or, when they cannot 
attain them, fill in and clothe the coombes. And, in between, along the 
floor of the valley, deep pastures and their silence are bordered by 
lawns of chalky grass and the small yew trees of the Downs. 

The clouds that visit its sky reveal themselves beyond the one great 
rise, and sail, white and enormous, to the other, and sink beyond that 
other. But the plains above which they have traveled and the Weald to 
which they go, the people of the valley cannot see and hardly recall. 

The wind, when it reaches such fields, is no longer a gale from the 
salt, but fruitful and soft, an inland breeze; and those whose blood was 
nourished here feel in that wind the fruitfulness of our orchards and 
all the life that all things draw from the air. 

In this place, when I was a boy, I pushed through a fringe of beeches 
that made a complete screen between me and the world, and I came to a 
glade called No Man's Land. I climbed beyond it, and I was surprised and 
glad, because from the ridge of that glade, I saw the sea. To this place 
very lately I returned. 

The many things that I recovered as I came up the countryside were not 
less charming than when a distant memory had enshrined them, but much 
more. Whatever veil is thrown by a longing recollection had not 
intensified nor even made more mysterious the beauty of that happy 
ground; not in my very dreams of morning had I, in exile, seen it more 
beloved or more rare. Much also that I had forgotten now returned to me 



as I approached--a group of elms, a little turn of the parson's wall, a 
small paddock beyond the graveyard close, cherished by one man, with a 
low wall of very old stone guarding it all round. And all these things 
fulfilled and amplified my delight, till even the good vision of the 
place, which I had kept so many years, left me and was replaced by its 
better reality. "Here," I said to myself, "is a symbol of what some say 
is reserved for the soul: pleasure of a kind which cannot be imagined 
save in a moment when at last it is attained." 

When I came to my own gate and my own field, and had before me the house 
I knew, I looked around a little (though it was already evening), and I 
saw that the grass was standing as it should stand when it is ready for 
the scythe. For in this, as in everything that a man can do--of those 
things at least which are very old - -there is an exact moment when they 
are done best. And it has been remarked of whatever rules us that it 
works blunderingly, seeing that the good things given to a man are not 
given at the precise moment when they would have filled him with 
delight. But, whether this be true or false, we can choose the just turn 
of the seasons in everything we do of our own will, and especially in 
the making of hay. Many think that hay is best made when the grass is 
thickest; and so they delay until it is rank and in flower, and has 
already heavily pulled the ground. And there is another false reason for 
delay, which is wet weather. For very few will understand (though it 
comes year after year) that we have rain always in South England between 
the sickle and the scythe, or say just after the weeks of east wind are 
over. First we have a week of sudden warmth, as though the south had 
come to see us all; then we have the weeks of east and south-east wind; 
and then we have more or less of that rain of which I spoke, and which 
always astonishes the world. Now it is just before, or during, or at the 
very end of that rain- -but not later- -that grass should be cut for hay. 

True, upland grass, which is always thin, should be cut earlier than 
the grass in the bottoms and along the water meadows; but not even the 
latest, even in the wettest seasons, should be left (as it is) to flower 
and even to seed. For what we get when we store our grass is not a 
harvest of something ripe, but a thing just caught in its prime before 
maturity: as witness that our corn and straw are best yellow, but our 
hay is best green. So also Death should be represented with a scythe and 
Time with a sickle; for Time can take only what is ripe, but Death comes 
always too soon. In a word, then, it is always much easier to cut grass 
too late than too early; and I, under that evening and come back to 
these pleasant fields, looked at the grass and knew that it was time. 

June was in full advance; it was the beginning of that season when the 
night has already lost her foothold of the earth and hovers over it, 



never quite descending, but mixing sunset with the dawn. 


Next morning, before it was yet broad day, I awoke, and thought of the 
mowing. The birds were already chattering in the trees beside my window, 
all except the nightingale, which had left and flown away to the Weald, 
where he sings all summer by day as well as by night in the oaks and the 
hazel spinneys, and especially along the little river Adur, one of the 
rivers of the Weald. The birds and the thought of the mowing had 
awakened me, and I went down the stairs and along the stone floors to 
where I could find a scythe; and when I took it from its nail, I 
remembered how, fourteen years ago, I had last gone out with my scythe, 
just so, into the fields at morning. In between that day and this were 
many things, cities and armies, and a confusion of books, mountains and 
the desert, and horrible great breadths of sea. 

When I got out into the long grass the sun was not yet risen, but there 
were already many colors in the eastern sky, and I made haste to sharpen 
my scythe, so that I might get to the cutting before the dew should dry. 
Some say that it is best to wait till all the dew has risen, so as to 
get the grass quite dry from the very first. But, though it is an 
advantage to get the grass quite dry, yet it is not worth while to wait 
till the dew has risen. For, in the first place, you lose many hours of 
work (and those the coolest), and next--which is more important--you 
lose that great ease and thickness in cutting which comes of the dew. So 
I at once began to sharpen my scythe. 

There is an art also in the sharpening of the scythe, and it is worth 
describing carefully. Your blade must be dry, and that is why you will 
see men rubbing the scythe-blade with grass before they whet it. Then 
also your rubber must be quite dry, and on this account it is a good 
thing to lay it on your coat and keep it there during all your day's 
mowing. The scythe you stand upright, with the blade pointing away from 
you, and put your left hand firmly on the back of the blade, grasping 
it: then you pass the rubber first down one side of the blade-edge and 
then down the other, beginning near the handle and going on to the point 
and working quickly and hard. When you first do this you will, perhaps, 
cut your hand; but it is only at first that such an accident will happen 
to you. 

To tell when the scythe is sharp enough this is the rule. First the 
stone clangs and grinds against the iron harshly; then it rings 
musically to one note; then, at last, it purrs as though the iron and 
stone were exactly suited. When you hear this, your scythe is sharp 



enough; and I, when I heard it that June dawn, with everything quite 
silent except the birds, let down the scythe and bent myself to mow. 

When one does anything anew, after so many years, one fears very much 
for one's trick or habit. But all things once learnt are easily 
recoverable, and I very soon recovered the swing and power of the mower. 
Mowing well and mowing badly- -or rather not mowing at all- -are separated 
by very little; as is also true of writing verse, of playing the fiddle, 
and of dozens of other things, but of nothing more than of believing. 

For the bad or young or untaught mower without tradition, the mower 
Promethean, the mower original and contemptuous of the past, does all 
these things: He leaves great crescents of grass uncut. He digs the 
point of the scythe hard into the ground with a jerk. He loosens the 
handles and even the fastening of the blade. He twists the blade with 
his blunders, he blunts the blade, he chips it, dulls it, or breaks it 
clean off at the tip. If any one is standing by he cuts him in the 
ankle. He sweeps up into the air wildly, with nothing to resist his 
stroke. He drags up earth with the grass, which is like making the 
meadow bleed. But the good mower who does things just as they should be 
done and have been for a hundred thousand years, falls into none of 
these fooleries. He goes forward very steadily, his scythe-blade just 
barely missing the ground, every grass falling; the swish and rhythm of 
his mowing are always the same. 

So great an art can only be learnt by continual practice; but this much 
is worth writing down, that, as in all good work, to know the thing with 
which you work is the core of the affair. Good verse is best written on 
good paper with an easy pen, not with a lump of coal on a whitewashed 
wall. The pen thinks for you; and so does the scythe mow for you if you 
treat it honorably and in a manner that makes it recognize its service. 

The manner is this. You must regard the scythe as a pendulum that 
swings, not as a knife that cuts. A good mower puts no more strength 
into his stroke than into his lifting. Again, stand up to your work. 

The bad mower, eager and full of pain, leans forward and tries to force 
the scythe through the grass. The good mower, serene and able, stands as 
nearly straight as the shape of the scythe will let him, and follows up 
every stroke closely, moving his left foot forward. Then also let every 
stroke get well away. Mowing is a thing of ample gestures, like drawing 
a cartoon. Then, again, get yourself into a mechanical and repetitive 
mood: be thinking of anything at all but your mowing, and be anxious 
only when there seems some interruption to the monotony of the sound. In 
this mowing should be like one's prayers--all of a sort and always the 
same, and so made that you can establish a monotony and work them, as it 



were, with half your mind: that happier half, the half that does not 
bother. 

In this way, when I had recovered the art after so many years, I went 
forward over the field, cutting lane after lane through the grass, and 
bringing out its most secret essences with the sweep of the scythe until 
the air was full of odors. At the end of every lane I sharpened my 
scythe and looked back at the work done, and then carried my scythe down 
again upon my shoulder to begin another. So, long before the bell rang 
in the chapel above me--that is, long before six o'clock, which is the 
time for the Angelus--I had many swathes already lying in order parallel 
like soldiery; and the high grass yet standing, making a great contrast 
with the shaven part, looked dense and high. As it says in the Ballad of 
Val-es-Dunes, where-- 

The tall son of the Seven Winds 
Came riding out of Hither-hythe, 

and his horse-hoofs (you will remember) trampled into the press and made 
a gap in it, and his sword (as you know) 

was like a scythe 
In Arcus when the grass is high 
And all the swathes in order lie, 

And there's the bailiff standing by 
A-gathering of the tithe. 

So I mowed all that morning, till the houses awoke in the valley, and 
from some of them rose a little fragrant smoke, and men began to be 
seen. 

I stood still and rested on my scythe to watch the awakening of the 
village, when I saw coming up to my field a man whom I had known in 
older times, before I had left the Valley. 

He was of that dark silent race upon which all the learned quarrel, but 
which, by whatever meaningless name it maybe called--Iberian, or 
Celtic, or what you will--is the permanent root of all England, and 
makes England wealthy and preserves it everywhere, except perhaps in the 
Fens and in a part of Yorkshire. Everywhere else you will find it active 
and strong. These people are intensive; their thoughts and their labors 
turn inward. It is on account of their presence in these islands that 
our gardens are the richest in the world. They also love low rooms and 



ample fires and great warm slopes of thatch. They have, as I believe, an 
older acquaintance with the English air than any other of all the 
strains that make up England. They hunted in the Weald with stones, and 
camped in the pines of the green-sand. They lurked under the oaks of the 
upper rivers, and saw the legionaries go up, up the straight paved road 
from the sea. They helped the few pirates to destroy the towns, and 
mixed with those pirates and shared the spoils of the Roman villas, and 
were glad to see the captains and the priests destroyed. They remain; 
and no admixture of the Frisian pirates, or the Breton, or the Angevin 
and Norman conquerors, has very much affected their cunning eyes. 

To this race, I say, belonged the man who now approached me. And he said 
to me, "Mowing?" And I answered, "Ar." Then he also said "Ar," as in 
duty bound; for so we speak to each other in the Stenes of the Downs. 

Next he told me that, as he had nothing to do, he would lend me a hand; 
and I thanked him warmly, or, as we say, "kindly." For it is a good 
custom of ours always to treat bargaining as though it were a courteous 
pastime; and though what he was after was money, and what I wanted was 
his labor at the least pay, yet we both played the comedy that we were 
free men, the one granting a grace and the other accepting it. For the 
dry bones of commerce, avarice and method and need, are odious to the 
Valley; and we cover them up with a pretty body of fiction and 
observances. Thus, when it comes to buying pigs, the buyer does not 
begin to decry the pig and the vendor to praise it, as is the custom 
with lesser men; but tradition makes them do business in this fashion:-- 

First the buyer will go up to the seller when he sees him in his own 
steading, and, looking at the pig with admiration, the buyer will say 
that rain may or may not fall, or that we shall have snow or thunder, 
according to the time of the year. Then the seller, looking critically 
at the pig, will agree that the weather is as his friend maintains. 

There is no haste at all; great leisure marks the dignity of their 
exchange. And the next step is, that the buyer says: "That's a fine pig 

you have there, Mr.-" (giving the seller's name). "Ar, powerful fine 

pig." Then the seller, saying also "Mr." (for twin brothers rocked in 
one cradle give each other ceremonious observance here), the seller, I 
say, admits, as though with reluctance, the strength and beauty of the 
pig, and falls into deep thought. Then the buyer says, as though moved 
by a great desire, that he is ready to give so much for the pig, naming 
half the proper price, or a little less. Then the seller remains in 
silence for some moments; and at last begins to shake his head slowly, 
till he says: "I don't be thinking of selling the pig, anyways." He will 



also add that a party only Wednesday offered him so much for the 
pig--and he names about double the proper price. Thus all ritual is duly 
accomplished; and the solemn act is entered upon with reverence and in a 
spirit of truth. For when the buyer uses this phrase: "I'll tell you 
what I _will_ do," and offers within half a crown of the pig's value, 
the seller replies that he can refuse him nothing, and names half a 
crown above its value; the difference is split, the pig is sold, and in 
the quiet soul of each runs the peace of something accomplished. 

Thus do we buy a pig or land or labor or malt or lime, always with 
elaboration and set forms; and many a London man has paid double and 
more for his violence and his greedy haste and very unchivalrous 
higgling. As happened with the land at Underwaltham, which the 
mortgagees had begged and implored the estate to take at twelve hundred 
and had privately offered to all the world at a thousand, but which a 
sharp direct man, of the kind that makes great fortunes, a man in a 
motor-car, a man in a fur coat, a man of few words, bought for two 
thousand three hundred before my very eyes, protesting that they might 
take his offer or leave it; and all because he did not begin by praising 
the land. 

Well then, this man I spoke of offered to help me, and he went to get 
his scythe. But I went into this house and brought out a gallon jar of 
small ale for him and for me; for the sun was now very warm, and small 
ale goes well with mowing. When we had drunk some of this ale in mugs 
called "I see you," we took each a swathe, he a little behind me because 
he was the better mower; and so for many hours we swung, one before the 
other, mowing and mowing at the tall grass of the field. And the sun 
rose to noon and we were still at our mowing; and we ate food, but only 
for a little while, and we took again to our mowing. And at last there 
was nothing left but a small square of grass, standing like a square of 
linesmen who keep their formation, tall and unbroken, with all the dead 
lying around them when the battle is over and done. 

Then for some little time I rested after all those hours; and the man 
and I talked together, and a long way off we heard in another field the 
musical sharpening of a scythe. 

The sunlight slanted powdered and mellow over the breadth of the valley; 
for day was nearing its end. I went to fetch rakes from the steading; 
and when I had come back the last of the grass had fallen, and all the 
field lay flat and smooth, with the very green short grass in lanes 
between the dead and yellow swathes. 



These swathes we raked into cocks to keep them from the dew against our 
return at daybreak; and we made the cocks as tall and steep as we could, 
for in that shape they best keep off the dew, and it is easier also to 
spread them after the sun has risen. Then we raked up every straggling 
blade, till the whole field was a clean floor for the tedding and the 
carrying of the hay next morning. The grass we had mown was but a little 
over two acres; for that is all the pasture on my little tiny farm. 

When we had done all this, there fell upon us the beneficent and 
deliberate evening; so that as we sat a little while together near the 
rakes, we saw the valley more solemn and dim around us, and all the 
trees and hedgerows quite still, and held by a complete silence. Then I 
paid my companion his wage, and bade him a good night, till we should 
meet in the same place before sunrise. 

He went off with a slow and steady progress, as all our peasants do, 
making their walking a part of the easy but continual labor of their 
lives. But I sat on, watching the light creep around towards the north 
and change, and the waning moon coming up as though by stealth behind 
the woods of No Man's Land. 


THE LOIRE AND THE INDRE 

by Edith Wharton 

from A Motor-Flight Through France 

Fontainebleau is charming in May, and at no season do its glades more 
invitingly detain the wanderer; but it belonged to the familiar, 
the already-experienced part of our itinerary, and we had to press 
on to the unexplored. So after a day’s roaming of the forest, and a 
short flight to Moret, mediaevally seated in its stout walls on the 
poplar-edged Loing, we started on our way to the Loire. 

Here, too, our wheels were still on beaten tracks; though the morning’s 
flight across country to Orleans was meant to give us a glimpse of a 
new region. But on that unhappy morning Boreas was up with all his 
pack, and hunted us savagely across the naked plain, now behind, now 
on our quarter, now dashing ahead to lie in ambush behind a huddled 
village, and leap on us as we rounded its last house. The plain 
stretched on interminably, and the farther it stretched the harder 



the wind raced us; so that Pithiviers, spite of dulcet associations, 
appeared to our shrinking eyes only as a wind-break, eagerly striven 
for and too soon gained and passed; and when, at luncheon-time, we beat 
our way, spent and wheezing, into Orleans, even the serried memories of 
that venerable city endeared it to us less than the fact that it had an 
inn where we might at last find shelter. 

The above wholly inadequate description of an interesting part of 
France will have convinced any rational being that motoring is no way 
to see the country. And that morning it certainly was not; but then, 
what of the afternoon? When we rolled out of Orleans after luncheon, 
both the day and the scene had changed; and what other form of travel 
could have brought us into such communion with the spirit of the Loire 
as our smooth flight along its banks in the bland May air? For, after 
all, if the motorist sometimes misses details by going too fast, he 
sometimes has them stamped into his memory by an opportune puncture 
or a recalcitrant “magneto”; and if, on windy days, he has to rush 
through nature blindfold, on golden afternoons such as this he can 
drain every drop of her precious essence. 

Certainly we got a great deal of the Loire as we followed its windings 
that day: a great sense of the steely breadth of its flow, the amenity 
of its shores, the sweet flatness of the richly gardened and vineyarded 
landscape, as of a highly cultivated but slightly insipid society; an 
impression of long white villages and of stout conical towns on little 
hills; of old brown Beaugency in its cup between two heights, and 
Madame de Pompadour’s Menars on its bright terraces; of Blois, nobly 
bestriding the river at a noble bend; and farther south, of yellow 
cliffs honeycombed with strange dwellings; of Chaumont and Amboise 
crowning their heaped-up towns; of _manoirs_, walled gardens, rich 
pastures, willowed islands; and then, toward sunset, of another long 
bridge, a brace of fretted church-towers, and the widespread roofs of 
Tours. 

Had we visited by rail the principal places named in this itinerary, 
necessity would have detained us longer in each, and we should have 
had a fuller store of specific impressions; but we should have missed 
what is, in one way, the truest initiation of travel, the sense of 
continuity, of relation between different districts, of familiarity 
with the unnamed, unhistoried region stretching between successive 
centres of human history, and exerting, in deep unnoticed ways, so 
persistent an influence on the turn that history takes. And after 
all--though some people seem to doubt the fact--it is possible to 



stop a motor and get out of it; and if, on our way down the Loire, we 
exercised this privilege infrequently, it was because, here again, we 
were in a land of old acquaintance, of which the general topography was 
just the least familiar part. 

It was not till, two days later, we passed out of Tours--not, in fact, 
till we left to the northward the towered pile of Loches--that we 
found ourselves once more in a new country. It was a cold day of high 
clouds and flying sunlight: just the sky to overarch the wide rolling 
landscape through which the turns of the Indre were leading us. To the 
south, whither we were bound, lay the Berry--the land of George Sand; 
while to the northwest low acclivities sloped away, with villages 
shining on their sides. One arrow of sunlight, I remember, transfixed 
for a second an unknown town on one of these slopes: a town of some 
consequence, with walls and towers that flashed far-off and mysterious 
across the cloudy plain. Who has not been tantalised in travelling, 
by the glimpse of such cities--unnamed, undiscoverable afterward by 
the minutest orientations of map and guide-book? Certainly, to the 
uninitiated, no hill-town is visible on that particularly level section 
of the map of France; yet there sloped the hill, there shone the 
town--not a moment’s mirage, but the companion of an hour’s travel, 
dominating the turns of our road, beckoning to us across the increasing 
miles, and causing me to vow, as we lost the last glimpse of its 
towers, that next year I would go back and make it give up its name. 

But now we were approaching a town with a name--a name so encrusted 
and overgrown with associations that it was undeniably disappointing, 
as we reached its outskirts, to find Chateauroux--aside from its fine 
old chateau on the Indre--so exactly like other dull French towns, 
so provokingly unconscious of being one of the capital cities of 
literature. And it seems, in fact, literally as well as figuratively 
unaware of its distinction. Fame throws its circles so wide that it 
makes not a ripple near home; and even the alert landlady of the Hotel 
Sainte Catherine wrinkled her brows perplexedly at our question: “Is 
one permitted to visit the house of George Sand?” 

“_Le chateau de George Sand?_ (A pause of reflection.) _C’est 
l’ecrivain, n’est-ce pas?_ (Another pause.) _C’est a Nohant, le 
chateau? Mais, Madame, je ne saurais vous le dire.__” 

Yet here was the northern gate of the Sand country- -it was here that, 
for years, the leaders of the most sedentary profession of a sedentary 
race--the hommes de lettres of France--descended from the Paris 



express, and took a diligence on their pilgrimage to the oracle. When 
one considers the fatigue of the long day’s railway journey, and the 
French dread of _deplacements_, the continual stream of greatness that 
Paris poured out upon Nohant gives the measure of what Nohant had to 
offer in return. 

As we sat at breakfast in the inn dining-room we irreverently pictured 
some of these great personages--Liszt, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Dumas 
fils, Flaubert--illustrious figures in the queer dishabille of travel, 
unwinding strange _cache-nez__, solicitous for embroidered carpet-bags, 
seated in that very room over their coffee and omelette, or climbing 
to the coupe of the diligence outside. And then we set out on the same 
road. 

Straight as an arrow, after the unvarying fashion of the French 
government highway, it runs southeast through vast wheatfields, past 
barns and farmhouses grouped as in the vanished “drawing-books” of 
infancy--now touching, now deserting the Indre banks, as the capricious 
river throws its poplar-edged loops across the plain. But presently we 
began to mount insensibly; till at length a sharp turn, and an abrupt 
fall of the land, brought us out on a ridge above the plain of the 
Berry, with the river reappearing below, and far, far south a blue haze 
of mountains. 

The road, after that, descends again by gentle curves, acquainting 
one gradually with the charming details of the foreground--pale-green 
copses, fields hedged with hawthorn, long lines of poplars in the 
plain--while, all the way, the distant horizon grows richer, bluer 
and more mysterious. It is a wide lonely country, with infrequent 
villages--mere hamlets--dotting the fields; one sees how the convivial 
Dudevant, coming from the livelier Gascony, might have found it, for 
purposes of pot-house sociability, a little thinly settled. At one of 
these small lonely villages- -Vicq- -just where the view spreads widest, 
the road loses it again by a gradual descent of a mile or so; and at 
the foot of the hill, among hawthorn and lilac hedges, through the 
boughs of budding trees, a high slate roof shows to the left--the roof 
of a plain-faced fawn-coloured house, the typical _gentilhommiere_ of 
the French country-side. 

No other house is in sight: only, from behind the trees, peep two or 
three humble tiled cottages, dependencies of the larger pile. There 
is nothing to tell us the name of the house--nothing to signalise 
it, to take it out of the common. It stands there large, placid, 



familiarly related to the high-road and the farm, like one side of 
the extraordinary woman it sheltered; and perhaps that fact helps to 
suggest its name, to render almost superfluous our breathless question 
to the pretty goose-girl knitting under the hedge. 

“_Mais oui, Madame--c’est Nohant.__” 

The goose-girl--pink as a hawthorn bud, a “kerchief” tied about her 
curls--might really, in the classic phrase of sentimental travel, have 
“stepped out” of one of the novels written yonder, under the high roof 
to which she pointed: she had the honest savour of the _terroir_, 
yet with that superadded grace that the author of the novels has 
been criticised for bestowing on her peasants. She formed, at any 
rate, a charming link between our imagination and the famous house; 
and we presently found that the miracle which had preserved her in 
all her 1830 grace had been extended to the whole privileged spot, 
which seemed, under a clear glass bell of oblivion, to have been kept 
intact, unchanged, like some wonderful “exhibit” illustrative of the 
extraordinary history lived within it. 

The house faces diagonally toward the road, from which a high wall 
once screened it; but it is written in the _Histoire de ma vie_ that 
M. Dudevant, in a burst of misdirected activity, threw down several 
yards of this wall, and filled the opening with a hedge. The hedge 
is still there; and thanks to this impulse of destruction, the 
traveller obtains a glimpse of grass terraces and stone steps, set in 
overgrown thickets of lilac, hawthorn and acacia, and surmounted by the 
long tranquil front of the chateau. On each side, beyond the stretch 
of hedge, the wall begins again; terminating, at one corner of the 
property, in a massive old cow-stable with a round pepper-pot tower; 
at the opposite end is a charming conical-roofed garden-pavilion, with 
mossy steps ascending to it from the road. 

At right angles to the highway, a shady lane leads down past the farm 
buildings; and following this, one comes, around their flank, on a 
large pleasant untidy farm-yard, full of cows and chickens, and divided 
by the long range of the _communs_ from the entrance-court of the 
chateau. Farm-yard and court both face on a small grassy place--what, 
in England, would pass for a diminutive common--in the centre of which, 
under an ancient walnut-tree, stands a much more ancient church--a 
church so tiny, black and shrunken that it somehow suggests a blind 
old peasant woman mumbling and dozing in the shade. This is the parish 
church of Nohant; and a few yards from it, adjoining the court of 



the chateau, lies the little walled graveyard which figures so often 
in the _Histoire de ma vie_, and where she who described it now rests 
with her kin. The graveyard is defended from intrusion by a high wall 
and a locked gate; and after all her spirit is not there, but in the 
house and the garden--above all, in the little cluster of humble old 
cottages enclosing the shady place about the church, and constituting, 
apparently, the whole village of Nohant. Like the goose-girl, these 
little houses are surprisingly picturesque and sentimental; and their 
mossy roofs, their clipped yews, the old white-capped women who sit 
spinning on their doorsteps, supply almost too ideal an answer to one’s 
hopes. 

And when, at last, excitedly and enchantedly, one has taken in the 
quiet perfection of it all, and turned to confront the great question: 

Does a sight of Nohant deepen the mystery, or elucidate it?--one can 
only answer, in the cautious speech of the New England casuist: _Both._ 
For if it helps one to understand one side of George Sand’s life, it 
seems actually to cast a thicker obscurity over others--even if, among 
the different sides contemplated, one includes only those directly 
connected with the place, and not the innumerable facets that reflected 
Paris, Venice, Fontainebleau and Majorca. 

The first surprise is to find the place, on the whole, so much 
more--shall one say?--dignified and decent, so much more conscious 
of social order and restraints, than the early years of the life led 
in it. The pictures of Nohant in the _Histoire de ma vie_ are unlike 
any other description of French provincial manners at that period, 
suggesting rather an affinity with the sombre Bronte background than 
the humdrum but conventional and orderly existence of the French rural 
gentry. 

When one recalls the throng of motley characters who streamed in and 
out of that quiet house- -the illegitimate children of both sides, 
living in harmony with one another and with the child of wedlock, 
the too-intimate servants, the peasant playmates, the drunken boon 
companions--when one turns to the Hogarthian pictures of midnight 
carouses presided over by the uproarious Hippolyte and the sombrely 
tippling Dudevant, while their wives sat disgusted, but apparently 
tolerant, above stairs, one feels one’s self in the sinister gloom 
of Wildfell Hall rather than in the light temperate air of a French 
province. And somehow, unreasonably of course, one expects the 
house to bear, even outwardly, some mark of that dark disordered 
period--or, if not, then of the cheerful but equally incoherent and 



inconceivable existence led there when the timid Madame Dudevant was 
turning into the great George Sand, and the strange procession which 
continued to stream through the house was composed no longer of drunken 
gentlemen-farmers and left-handed peasant relations, but of an almost 
equally fantastic and ill-assorted company of ex-priests, naturalists, 
journalists, Saint-Simonians, riders of every conceivable religious, 
political and literary hobby, among whom the successive tutors of 
the adored Maurice--forming in themselves a line as long as the 
kings in _Macbeth_!--perhaps take the palm for oddness of origin and 
adaptability of manners. 

One expected the scene of these confused and incessant comings and 
goings to wear the injured _declasse_ air of a house which has never 
had its rights respected--a house long accustomed to jangle its 
dinner-bell in vain and swing its broken hinges unheeded; and instead, 
one beholds this image of aristocratic well-being, this sober edifice, 
conscious in every line of its place in the social scale, of its 
obligations to the church and cottages under its wing, its rights over 
the acres surrounding it. And so one may, not too fancifully, recognise 
in it the image of those grave ideals to which George Sand gradually 
conformed the passionate experiment of her life; may even indulge one’s 
self by imagining that an old house so marked in its very plainness, 
its conformity, must have exerted, over a mind as sensitive as hers, 
an unperceived but persistent influence, giving her that centralising 
weight of association and habit which is too often lacking in modern 
character, and standing ever before her as the shrine of those 
household pieties to which, inconsistently enough, but none the less 
genuinely, the devotion of her last years was paid. 


THE AGE OF TREES 

by Jean-Henri Fabre 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Story-book of Science 

“THEY used to tell of a chestnut of Sancerre whose trunk was more than 
four meters round. According to the most moderate estimate its age must 
have been three or four hundred years. Don’t cry out at the age of this 
chestnut. My story is just beginning, and you may be sure that, as a 
narrator who stimulates the curiosity of his audience, I reserve the 
oldest for the end. 



“Much larger chestnuts are known; for example, that of Neuve-Celle, on 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva, and that of Esau, in the neighborhood 
of Montelimar. The first is thirteen meters round at the base of the 
trunk. From the year 1408 it sheltered a hermitage; the story has been 
testified to. Since then four centuries and a half have passed, adding 
to its age, and lightning has struck it at different times. No matter, 
it is still vigorous and full of leaves. The second is a majestic ruin. 

Its high branches are despoiled; its trunk, eleven meters round, is 
plowed with deep crevices, the wrinkles of old age. To tell the age of 
these two giants is hardly possible. Perhaps it might be reckoned at a 
thousand years, and still the two old trees bear fruit; they will not 
die.” 

“A thousand years! If Uncle had not said it, I should not believe it. ” 

This from Jules. 

“Sh! You must listen to the end without saying anything,” cautioned his 
uncle. 

“The largest tree in the world is a chestnut on the slopes of Etna, in 
Sicily. Look at the map: you will see down there, at the extreme end of 
Italy, opposite the toe of that beautiful country which has the shape of 
a boot, a large island with three corners. That is Sicily. On that 
island is a celebrated mountain which throws up burning matter—a 
volcano, in short. It is called Etna. To come back to our chestnut, I 
must tell you that they call it ‘the chestnut of a hundred horses,’ 
because Jane, Queen of Aragon, visiting the volcano one day and, 
overtaken by a storm, took refuge under it with her escort of a hundred 
horsemen. Under its forest of leaves both riders and horses found 
shelter. To surround the giant, thirty people extending their arms and 
joining hands would not be enough. The trunk is more than fifty meters 
round. Judged by its size, it is less a tree-trunk than a fortress, a 
tower. An opening large enough to permit two carriages to pass abreast 
goes through the base of the chestnut and gives access into the cavity 
of the trunk, which is fitted up for the use of those who go to gather 
chestnuts; for the old colossus still has young sap and seldom fails to 
bear fruit. It is impossible to estimate the age of this giant by its 
size, for one suspects that a trunk as large as that comes from several 
chestnuts, originally distinct, but so near together that they have 
become welded into one. 

“Neustadt, in Wurttemberg, has a linden whose branches, overburdened by 
years, are held up by a hundred pillars of masonry. The branches cover 



all together a space 130 meters in circumference. In 1229 this tree was 
already old, for writers of that time call it ‘the big linden.’ Its 
probable age to-day is seven or eight hundred years. 

“There was in France, at the beginning of this century, an older tree 
than the veteran of Neustadt. In 1804 could be seen at the castle of 
Chaille, in the Deux-Sevres, a linden 15 meters round. It had six main 
branches propped with numerous pillars. If it still exists it cannot be 
less than eleven centuries old. 

“The cemetery of Allouville, in Normandy, is shaded by one of the oldest 
oaks in France. The dust of the dead, into which it has thrust its 
roots, seems to have given it an exceptional vigor. Its trunk measures 
ten meters in circumference at the base. A hermit’s chamber surmounted 
by a little steeple rises in the midst of its enormous branches. The 
base of the trunk, partly hollow, is fitted up as a chapel dedicated to 
Our Lady of Peace. The greatest personages have esteemed it an honor to 
go and pray in this rustic sanctuary and meditate a moment under the 
shade of the old tree which has seen so many graves open and shut. 
According to its size, they consider this oak to be about nine hundred 
years old. The acorn that produced it must, then, have germinated about 
the year 1000. To-day the old oak carries its monstrous branches without 
effort. Glorified by men and ravaged by lightning, it peacefully follows 
the course of ages, perhaps having before it a future equal to its past. 

“Much older oaks are known. In 1824 a wood-cutter of Ardennes felled a 
gigantic oak in whose trunk were found sacrificial vases and antique 
coins. The old oak had had fifteen or sixteen centuries of existence. 

“After the Allouville oak I will tell you of some more companions of the 
dead; for it is above all in these fields of repose, where the sanctity 
of the place protects them against the injuries of man, that the trees 
attain such an advanced age. Two yews in the cemetery of Haie-de-Routot, 
department of Eure, merit attention above all. In 1832 they shaded with 
their foliage the whole of the field of the dead and a part of the 
church, without having experienced serious damage, when an extremely 
violent windstorm threw a part of their branches to the ground. In spite 
of this mutilation these two yews are still majestic old trees. Their 
trunks, entirely hollow, measure each of them nine meters in 
circumference. Their age is estimated at fourteen hundred years. 

“That, however, is not more than half the age that some other trees of 
the same kind have attained. A yew in a Scotch cemetery measured 



twenty-nine meters around. Its probable age was two thousand five 
hundred years. Another yew, also in a cemetery in the same country, was, 
in 1660, so prodigious that the whole country was talking about it. They 
reckoned its age then at two thousand eight hundred and twenty-four 
years. If it is still standing, this patriarch of European trees bears 
the weight of more than thirty centuries. 

“Enough for the present. Now it is your turn to talk.” 

“I like better to be silent, Uncle Paul,” said Jules. “You have upset my 
mind with your trees that will not die.” 

“I am thinking of the old yew in the Scotch cemetery. Did you say three 
thousand years?” asked Claire. 

“Three thousand years, my dear child; and we might go still further 
back, if I were to tell you of certain trees in foreign countries. Some 
are known to be almost as old as the world.” 


12. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife 
Abigail Adams During the Revolution 

Braintree, 15 August, 1774. 

I know not where this will find you,[33] whether upon the road or at 
Philadelphia, but wherever it is, I hope it will find you in good health 
and spirits. Your journey, I imagine, must have been very tedious from 
the extreme heat of the weather and the dustiness of the roads. We are 
burnt up with the drought, having had no rain since you left us, nor is 
there the least appearance of any. 

I was much gratified upon the return of some of your friends from 
Watertown, who gave me an account of your social dinner and friendly 
parting. May your return merit and meet with the grateful 
acknowledgments of every well-wisher to their country. Your task is 
difficult and important. Heaven direct and prosper you. I find from Mr. 

A-r, of B-r,[34] that the Chief Justice is determined to take his 

seat and that the court shall proceed to business if possible; even 
though the sheriff should be obliged to return no other but the late 



addressers. He talks as he always used to; sometimes one thing, 
sometimes another; pretends the money would not be collected in that 
town for the Congress if he had not exerted himself, though it seems he 
stayed till the eleventh hour, and it did not get to town before you 
left it. I found by a hint he dropped that he used all his influence to 
suppress the non-consumption agreement which some of them had drawn 
to sign, and that he has enlisted himself entirely under the influence 

of the Chief Justice. He also expresses great bitterness against G- 1 

W-n, of P-h,[35] for encouraging young Morton to settle there; 

seems gratified with the thought of his losing his place, etc. 

So much for politics. Now for our own domestic affairs. Mr. Rice came 
this afternoon. He and Mr. Thaxter are settled over at the office. 

Crosby has given up the school, and as it is to move to the other parish 
Mr. Rice cannot have it. I must therefore agree with them to take the 
care of John and school him with them, which will perhaps be better for 
him than going to the town school. 

I shall reckon over every week as they pass, and rejoice at every 
Saturday evening. I hope to hear from you by Mr. Cunningham when he 
returns, though I know not when that will be; but he was so kind as to 
send the word that he was going and would take a letter for me. 

Our little ones send their duty to their papa, and that which at all 
times and in all places evermore attends you is the most affectionate 
regard of your 

ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

FOOTNOTES: 

[Footnote 33: On the 10th of this month Mr. Adams had started in company 
with the other delegates, and a great popular escort, from Boston for 
Philadelphia.] 

[Footnote 34: Probably Oakes Angier, of Bridgewater.] 

[Footnote 35: Probably General James Warren, of Plymouth.] 


13 . ABIGAIL ADAMS. 



Braintree, 19 August, 1774. 

The great distance between us makes the time appear very long to me. It 
seems already a month since you left me. The great anxiety I feel for my 
country, for you, and for our family renders the day tedious and the 
night unpleasant. The rocks and quicksands appear upon every side. What 
course you can or will take is all wrapped in the bosom of futurity. 
Uncertainty and expectation leave the mind great scope. Did ever any 
kingdom or state regain its liberty, when once it was invaded, without 
bloodshed? I cannot think of it without horror. Yet we are told that all 
the misfortunes of Sparta were occasioned by their too great solicitude 
for present tranquillity, and, from an excessive love of peace, they 
neglected the means of making it sure and lasting. They ought to have 
reflected, says Polybius, that, "as there is nothing more desirable or 
advantageous than peace, when founded in justice and honor, so there is 
nothing more shameful, and at the same time more pernicious, when 
attained by bad measures and purchased at the price of liberty." I have 
received a most charming letter from our friend Mrs. Warren.[36] She 
desires me to tell you that her best wishes attend you through your 
journey, both as a friend and a patriot,--hopes you will have no 
uncommon difficulties to surmount, or hostile movements to impede you, 
but, if the Locrians should interrupt you, she hopes that you will 
beware, that no future annals may say you chose an ambitious Philip for 
your leader, who subverted the noble order of the American Amphictyons, 
and built up a monarchy on the ruins of the happy institution. 

I have taken a very great fondness for reading Robin's Ancient History 
since you left me. I am determined to go through with it, if possible, 
in these my days of solitude. 

I find great pleasure and entertainment from it, and I have persuaded 
Johnny to read me a page or two every day, and hope he will, from his 
desire to oblige me, entertain a fondness for it. We have had a charming 
rain, which lasted twelve hours and has greatly revived the dying fruits 
of the earth. 

I want much to hear from you. I long impatiently to have you upon the 
stage of action. The first of September, or the month of September, 
perhaps, may be of as much importance to Great Britain as the Ides of 
March were to Caesar. I wish you every public as well as private 
blessing, and that wisdom which is profitable both for instruction and 



edification, to conduct you in this difficult day. The little flock 
remember papa, and kindly wish to see him; so does your most 
affectionate 

ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

FOOTNOTES: 

[Footnote 36: Mercy Warren, the sister of James Otis, and the wife of 
James Warren, of Plymouth; the author of the little satire called _The 
Group_, and of a _History of the Revolutionary War_. Few of her sex took 
a more active interest in the struggle of the Revolution.] 


14 . JOHN ADAMS. 


Princeton, New Jersey, 28 August, 1774. 

I received your kind letter at New York, and it is not easy for you to 
imagine the pleasure it has given me. I have not found a single 
opportunity to write since I left Boston, excepting by the post, and I 
don't choose to write by that conveyance, for fear of foul play. But as 
we are now within forty-two miles of Philadelphia, I hope there to find 
some private hand by which I can convey this. 

The particulars of our journey I must reserve, to be communicated after 
my return. It would take a volume to describe the whole. It has been 
upon the whole an agreeable jaunt. We have had opportunities to see the 
world and to form acquaintances with the most eminent and famous men in 
the several colonies we have passed through. We have been treated with 
unbounded civility, complaisance, and respect. We yesterday visited 
Nassau Hall College, and were politely treated by the scholars, tutors, 
professors, and president, whom we are this day to hear preach. 

To-morrow we reach the theatre of action. God Almighty grant us wisdom 
and virtue sufficient for the high trust that is devolved upon us. The 
spirit of the people, wherever we have been, seems to be very 
favorable. They universally consider our cause as their own, and express 
the firmest resolution to abide by the determination of the Congress. 


I am anxious for our perplexed, distressed province; hope they will be 
directed into the right path. Let me entreat you, my dear, to make 



yourself as easy and quiet as possible. Resignation to the will of 
Heaven is our only resource in such dangerous times. Prudence and 
caution should be our guides. I have the strongest hopes that we shall 
yet see a clearer sky and better times. 

Remember my tender love to little Abby; tell her she must write me a 
letter and inclose it in the next you send. I am charmed with your 
amusement with our little Johnny. Tell him I am glad to hear he is so 
good a boy as to read to his mamma for her entertainment, and to keep 
himself out of the company of rude children. Tell him I hope to hear a 
good account of his accidence and nomenclature when I return. Remember 
me to all inquiring friends, particularly to uncle Quincy,[37] your papa 
and family, and Dr. Tufts and family. Mr. Thaxter,[38] I hope, is a good 
companion in your solitude. Tell him, if he devotes his soul and body to 
his books, I hope, notwithstanding the darkness of these days, he will 
not find them unprofitable sacrifices in future. I have received three 
very obliging letters from Tudor, Trumbull, and Hill.[39] They have 
cheered us in our wanderings and done us much service. 

Your account of the rain refreshed me. I hope our husbandry is 
prudently and industriously managed. Frugality must be our support. Our 
expenses in this journey will be very great. Our only [recompense 
will[4o]] be the consolatory reflection that we toil, spend our time, 
and [encounter] dangers for the public good--happy indeed if we do any 
good. 

The education of our children is never out of my mind. Train them to 
virtue. Habituate them to industry, activity, and spirit. Make them 
consider every vice as shameful and unmanly. Fire them with ambition to 
be useful. Make them disdain to be destitute of any useful or ornamental 
knowledge or accomplishment. Fix their ambition upon great and solid 
objects, and their contempt upon little, frivolous, and useless ones. It 
is time, my dear, for you to begin to teach them French. Every decency, 
grace, and honesty should be inculcated upon them. 

I have kept a few minutes by way of journal, which shall be your 
entertainment when I come home; but we have had so many persons and so 
various characters to converse with, and so many objects to view, that I 
have not been able to be so particular as I could wish. I am, with the 
tenderest affection and concern, 


Your wandering 



JOHN ADAMS. 


FOOTNOTES: 

[Footnote 37: Norton Quincy, a graduate of Harvard College in 1736, and 
the only brother of Mrs. Adams's mother. Sympathizing with the patriotic 
movement he was placed on the first committee of safety organized by the 
Provincial Assembly. But no inducements could prevail to draw him from 
his seclusion at Mount Wollaston, where he lived, and died in 1801.] 

[Footnote 38: John Thaxter, Jr., who with the three others here named 
and two more were clerks with Mr. Adams at the breaking out of the 
Revolution. Mr. Thaxter afterwards acted as private secretary to Mr. 
Adams during his second residence in Europe, down to the date of the 
treaty of peace, of which he was made the bearer to the United States.] 

[Footnote 39: William Tudor, John Trumbull, and Jeremiah Hill. Some of 
these letters remain, and are not without interest as contemporaneous 
accounts of Revolutionary events.] 

[Footnote 40: The words in brackets supplied, as the manuscript is 
defective.] 


SUMMER RECIPES 

by Anonymous 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 365 Luncheon Dishes 
JUNE 

25.--Fish Salad. 

Take cold baked or boiled fish. Pick into small pieces. Cover with 
mayonnaise dressing. Garnish with sliced cucumber and serve. 


26.--Creme de Fromage. 

Take 2 tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese and 2 scant ones of 
cream, a little cayenne and salt. Mix into a smooth cream and spread on 
rounds of thin puff paste; double it over, press the edges well 



together, dip them in egg and chopped vermicelli; fry in boiling fat. 
Serve very hot. 


27.--Cauliflower au Gratin. 

Boil a cauliflower, drain well and put it on a round platter. Make the 
sauce. Melt 1 oz. of butter, add 1 oz. of flour and a cupful of milk, 
and boil; sprinkle in 2 ozs. of grated Parmesan cheese, cayenne and salt 
to taste. Press the cauliflower together, pour the sauce over, sprinkle 
a little more cheese on top and put into the oven to brown. 


28.--Franklin Eggs. 

Take out the yolks from four hard boiled eggs. Pass them and 8 olives 
and 4 red chillies through a wire sieve; add a little salt. Put this 
paste back into the whites of the eggs which have been cut lengthwise. 
Serve on fried bread; hot or cold. 


29. - - Savory Tomatoes. 

Take three large tomatoes and cut them in halves, take out the insides 
and mix thoroughly with two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, 1 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, a gill of cream, 1/2 a teaspoonful of 
sugar, salt and cayenne to taste. Fill the tomatoes with this and on top 
of each piece put a thin slice of bacon. Put into the oven to cook and 
when the bacon is done, serve each one on a thin slice of toast. 


30.--Rhubarb Puffs. One cupful of finely-chopped rhubarb, 1 cupful of 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 1 teaspoonful of baking powder, 1/4 
of a cupful of milk, 2 eggs, sufficient flour to make a thick batter; 
cream the butter and sugar, add the well-beaten eggs, the milk, flour, 
rhubarb and baking powder. Half fill well-greased cups and steam 1/2 an 
hour. 

SAUCE.--Cream together 1/2 a cup each of butter and powdered sugar, then 
add by degrees one beaten egg, beating until perfectly smooth. The last 
thing before serving stir in 3 tablespoonfuls of boiling water.--"Table 
Talk," Phila. 



JULY. 


l.--Cherry Salad. 

Take large ripe cherries, stone them and lay them on young lettuce 
leaves. Sprinkle over them finely chopped blanched nuts, almonds or 
English walnuts. For the dressing use 2 tablespoonfuls each of lemon and 
orange juice. 


2. - - Italian Asparagus. 

Boil l bunch of asparagus, when cooked lay one layer of the tender part 
in a baking dish, sprinkle over grated cheese, then another layer of 
asparagus, so on until the dish is full. Pour over this 2 tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, a little onion juice. Cover with a layer of fine dried 
bread crumbs. Bake a light brown. 


3.--Cherry Fritters. 

Remove the stems and stones from some ripe cherries. Roll each one in 
the white of an egg, beaten with a tablespoonful of water; then in 
chopped blanched almonds; dip them one by one in a thick fritter batter, 
arrange in a frying basket and plunge into very hot fat. When brown, 
remove, drain on blotting paper and serve on a folded napkin. - - " Table 
Talk," Phila. 


4.--Tomato Ice Salad. 

Into a saucepan put l white onion sliced, and l qt. of sliced tomatoes, 
1/4 of a green pepper, l sprig of parsley, 4 cloves and a teaspoonful of 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste. Cook all together until the onion is 
tender. Then strain through a fine sieve to remove all the seeds. Let it 
cool, then pour into a mould and freeze. Serve on lettuce leaves, with 
mayonnaise dressing. 



WHERE THE "BLUES" SOUND 

by Ben Hecht 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thousand and One Afternoons in Chicago 

"That St. Louis woman 
Wid her diahmond rings, 

Pulls mah man 'round 
By her apron strings - - " 

A voice screeches above the boom and hurrah of the black and white 35th 
Street cabaret. The round tables rock. Waiters careen. Balanced trays 
float at crazy angles through the tobacco smoke. Hats flash. Firecracker 
voices explode. A guffaw dances across a smear of faces. Congo gleams, 
college boy pallors, the smiles of black and white men and women 
interlace. A spotlight shoots its long hypotenuse upon the floor. In its 
drifting oval the entertainer, her shoulders back, her elbows out, her 
fists clenched and her body twisting into slow patterns, bawls in a 
terrifying soprano -- 

"If it waren't foh her powdah 
And her stohe bought hair. 

The man Ah love 

Would not have gone nowhere- - " 

Listen for the tom-tom behind the hurrah. Watch for the torches of Kypris 
and Corinth behind the glare of the tungstens. This is the immemorial 
bacchanal lurching through the kaleidoscope of the centuries. Pan with a 
bootlegger's grin and a checked suit. Dionysius with a saxophone to his 
lips. And the dance of Paphos called now the shimmie. 

Listen and watch and through the tumult, rising like a strange incense 
from the smear of bodies, tables and waiters, will come the curious thing 
that is never contained in the vice reports. The gleam of the devil 
himself--the echo of some mystic cymbal note. 

Later the music will let out a tinny blaze of sound. Men and women will 
press together and a pack of bodies will sway on the dance floor. The 
tungstens will go out and the spotlight will throw colors--green, purple, 
lavender, blue, violet--and as the scene grows darker and the colors 
revolve a howl will fill the place. But on the dance floor a silence will 
fasten itself over the swaying bodies and there will be only the sound of 



feet pushing. The silence of a ritual--faces stiffened, eyes rolling--a 
rigid embrace of men and women creeping cunningly among the revolving 
colors and the whiplike rhythms of the jazz band. 

"Lost souls," says the vice reports, and the vice reports speak with a 
calm and knowing voice. Women whose bodies and faces are like shells of 
evil; vicious seeming men with a rasp in their laughter. These are among 
those present. Aphrodite is a blousy wench in the 35th and State streets 
neighborhood. And her votaries, although they offer an impressive 
ensemble, are a sorry lot taken face by face. 

Izzy, who is an old timer, sits at a table and takes it in. Izzy's eyes 
and ears have learned to pick details in a bedlam. He can talk softly and 
listen easily through the height of the cabaret racket. The scene hits 
Izzy as water hits a duck's back. 

"Well," he says, "it's a good night tonight. The slummers are out in full 
force rubberin' at each other. Well, this is a funny world, take it from 
me. Me? Huh, I come here every night or so to have a little drink and look 
'em over for a while. Ain't nothing to see but a lot o' molls and a lot of 
sucker guys. Them? Say, they never learn no better. Tough guys ain't no 
different from soft guys, see? They all fall for the dames just as hard 
and just as worse. There's many a good guy in this place that's been gave 
a tumble by them, see? 

"There, I got an idee he'd blow in tonight. He ain't missed a Saturday 
night for months. And he usu'lly makes it four or five times a week. That 
guy over there wit' the mop o' gray hair. Yeah, that's him. Well, he's the 
professor. I spotted him in the district a year or so ago. He had a dame 
wit' him who I know, see? A terrible broad. Say, maybe you've heard of 
him. His name is Weintraub. I picked it up from the dame he's goin' wit', 
see? He ought to be in your line. He was a reg'lar music professor before 
he come down. The leader of a swell orchestra somewhere in the east or in 
Europe, I guess. The dame don't know for sure, but she told me he was some 
baby on music. 

"Well, that's him there, see? He comes in like this and sits down near the 
band. Look at him. Do you make him? The way he's movin' his hands? See, 
he' s leadin' the band. Sure " - - Izzy laughed mirthlessly- -'' that' s what the 
guy's doin'. Nuts, see? Daffy. He comes in here like that and I always 
watch him. He sits still and when the music starts up he begins wit' his 



hands. Ain't he the berries? 


"Now keep your eye on him. You' 11 see somethin' pretty quick. He's alone 
tonight. I guess the dame has shook him for the evenin'. Look, he' s still 
conductin'. Ain't he rich? But he' s got a good face, you might say. Class, 
eh? You'd know he was a musician. 

"I tell you I begin to watch him the first time I saw him. And from the 
beginnin' he's always conductin' when the band starts in. The dame is 
usu'lly wit' him and she don't like it. She tries to stop him, but he 
don't see her for sour apples. He keeps right on like now, heatin' time 
wit' his hands. Look, the poor nut's growin' excited. Daffy. Can you beat 
it? There he goes. See? That's on account of Jerry. Jerry's the black one 
on the end wit' the saxophone. Ha, Jerry always does it. 

"I told Jerry about this guy and Jerry tried it on him the first night. He 
pulled a sour one, you know, blew a mean one through the horn and his nobs 
nearly fell out of his seat. Like now. See, he' s through. He won't conduct 
the band any more tonight. He's sore. No sir, he won't conduct such a lot 
of no-good boilermakers like Jerry. Can you beat it?" 

Izzy's eyes follow a stoop-shouldered gray-haired man from one of the 
tables. A thin-faced man with bloodshot eyes. He walks as if he were half 
asleep. The crowd swallows him and Izzy laughs again without mirth. 

"He's done for the night. That's low down of Jerry. But Jerry says it gets 
his goat to see this daffy guy cornin' in here night after night and 
leadin' the band from the table. So the smoke blows that sour note every 
time his nobs gets started on his conductin' and it always knocks his nobs 
for a gool. He never stays another minute, but lights out right away. 

"Look, there's his dame. The one wit' the green hat, sittin' wit' the guy 
with the cheaters over there. Yeah, that's her. I don't know why she ain't 
wit' him tonight. Prob'ly a lovers' quarrel." And Izzy grinned. "She's a 
tough one, take it from me. I don't know how she hooked the professor, but 
she did. She used to be swelled up about him. And once she got him a job 
in Buxbaum's old place, she told me, to work in the orchestra. But his 
nobs kicked. Said he'd cut his throat before playin' in a roughneck 
orchestra and who did she think he was to do such a thing? He says to her: 
I'm Weintraub--Weintraub, d'ye understand?' And he hauls off and wallops 
her one and she guve up tryin' to get him a job. It makes her sore to 



watch him sittin 1 around like tonight and conductin' the orchestra. She 
says it ain't because he's daffy, but on account of his bein' stuck up." 


The woman with the green hat had left her table. Izzy's shrewd eyes picked 
her out again--this time standing against a far wall talking to the 
professor, and the professorwas rubbing his forehead and saying "No, no," 
with his hands. 

And now the entertainer was singing again: 

"Got de St. Louis Blues, jes' as blue as Ah can be, 

Dat man has a heart like a rock ca-ast in de sea, 

Or else he would not have gone so far away from me." 


PERSHING IN PHILADELPHIA 

by Christopher Morley 

from the Project Gutenberg etext of Pipefuls 

The pavement in front of Independence Hall was a gorgeous jumble of 
colours. The great silken flags of the Allies, carried by vividly 
costumed ladies, burned and flapped in the wind. On a pedestal stood the 
Goddess of Liberty, in rich white draperies that seemed fortunately of 
sufficient texture to afford some warmth, for the air was cool. She 
graciously turned round for Walter Crail, the photographer of our 
contemporary, the _Evening Public Ledger_, to take a shot at her. 

Down Chestnut Street came a rising tide of cheers. A squadron of mounted 
police galloped by. Then the First City Troop, with shining swords. 

Fred Eckersburg, the State House engineer, was fidgeting excitedly 
inside the hall, in a new uniform. This was Fred's greatest day, but we 
saw that he was worried about Martha Washington, the Independence Hall 
cat. He was apprehensive lest the excitement should give her a fit or a 
palsy. Independence Hall is no longer the quiet old place Martha used to 
enjoy before the war. 

The Police Band struck up "Hail to the Chief." Yells and cheers burst 
upward from the ground like an explosion. Here he was, standing in the 
car. There was the famous chin, the Sam Browne belt, the high laced 
boots with spurs. Even the tan gloves carried in the left hand. There 
was the smile, without which no famous man is properly equipped for 



public life. There was Governor Sproul's placid smile, too, but the 
Mayor seemed too excited to smile. Rattle, rattle, rattle went the 
shutters of the photographers. Up the scarlet lane of carpet came the 
general. His manner has a charming, easy grace. He saluted each one of 
the fair ladies garbed in costumes of our Allies, but taking care not to 
linger too long in front of any one of them lest any embracing should 
get started. A pattering of tiger lilies or some such things came 
dropping down from above. He passed into the hall, which was cool and 
smelt like a wedding with a musk of flowers. 

While the Big Chief was having a medal presented to him inside the hall 
we managed to scuttle round underneath the grand stand and take up a 
pencil of vantage just below the little pulpit where the general was to 
speak. Here the crowd groaned against a bulwark of stout policemen. 
Philadelphia cops, bless them, are the best tempered in the world. (How 
Boston must envy us.) Genially two gigantic bluecoats made room against 
the straining hawser for young John Fisher, aged eleven, of 332 
Greenwich Street. John is a small, freckle-faced urchin. It was amusing 
to see him thrusting his eager little beezer between the vast, soft, 
plushy flanks of two patrolmen. He had been there over two hours waiting 
for just this adventure. Then, to assert the equality of the sexes, 

Mildred Dubivitch, aged eleven, and Eva Ciplet, aged nine, managed to 
insert themselves between the chinks in the line of cops. An old lady 
more than eighty years old was sitting placidly in a small chair just 
inside the ropes. She had been in the square more than five hours, and 
the police had found her a seat. "Are you going to put Pershing's name 
in, too?" asked John as we noted his address. 

Independence Square never knew a more thrilling fifteen minutes. The 
trees were tossing and bending in the thrilling blue air. There was a 
bronzy tint in their foliage, as though they were putting on olive drab 
in honour of the general. Great balloons of silver clouds scoured across 
the cobalt sky. At one minute to 11 Pershing appeared at the top of the 
stand. The whole square, massed with people, shook with cheers. 

Had it been any other man we would have said the general was frightened. 
He came down the aisle of the stand with his delightful, easy, smiling 
swing; but he looked shrewdly about, with a narrow-eyed, puckered gaze. 
He was plainly a little flabbergasted. He seemed taken aback by the 
greatness of Philadelphia's voice. He said something to himself. On his 
lips it looked like "What the deuce," or something of similar purport. 

He sat down on a chair beside Governor Sproul. Not more than four feet 
away, amazed at our own audacity, we peered over the floor of the stand. 



He was paler than we expected. He looked a bit tired. Speaking as a 
father, we were pleased to note the absence of Warren, who was (we hope) 
getting a good sleep somewhere. We had a good look at the renowned chin, 
which is well worth study. It must be a hard chin to shave. It juts 
upward, reaching a line exactly below the brim of his cap. Below his 
crescent moustache there is no lower lip visible: it is tucked and 
folded in by the rising thrust of the jaw. It is this which gives him 
the "grim" aspect which every reader of the papers hears about. He is 
grim, there's no doubt about it, with the grimness of a man going 
through a tough ordeal. "I can see him all right," squeaked little John 
Fisher, "but he doesn't see me." The first two rows of seats at the 
right of the aisle were crammed with generals, two-star and three-star. 
From our lowly station we could see a grand panorama of mahogany leather 
boots and the flaring curves of riding breeches. It was a great day for 
Sam Browne. The thought came to us that has reached us before. The 
higher you go in the A. E. F. the more the officers are tailored after 
the English manner. It is the finest proof of international cousinship. 

When England and America wear the same kind of clothes, alliance is knit 
solid. 

Pershing sat with his palms on his knees. He looked worried. There was a 
wavering crease down his lean cheeks. The plumply genial countenance of 
Governor Sproul next to him was an odd contrast to that dry, hard face. 

The bell in the tower tolled eleven times. He stood up for the 
photographers. Walter Crail, appearing from somewhere, sprang up on the 
parapet facing the general. "Lookthis way!" he shouted as the general 
turned toward some movie men. That will be Walter's first cry when he 
gets to heaven, or wherever. Mayor Smith's face was pallid with 
excitement. His nicely draped trouserings, which were only six inches 
from our notebook, quivered slightly as he said fifteen words of 
introduction. 

As Pershing stood up to speak the crowd surged forward. The general was 
worried. "Don't, don't! Somebody will get hurt!" he called sharply. Then 
Mayor Smith surged forward also and said something to the police about 
watching the crowd. 

The general took off his cap. Holding it in his left hand (with the 
gloves) he patted his close-cropped hair nervously. He frowned. He began 
to speak. 


The speech has already been covered by our hated rivals. We will not 



repeat it, save to say that it was as crisp, clean-cut, and pointed as 
his chin. He was nervous, as we could see by the clenching and 
unclenching of his hands. His voice is rather high. We liked him for not 
being a suave and polished speaker. He gestured briskly with a pointing 
forefinger, and pronounced the word _patriotic_ with a short 
A--"pattriotic." Later he stumbled over it again and got it out as 
patterotism_. We liked him again for that. He doesn't have to pronounce 
it, anyway. We liked him best of all for the unconscious slip he made. 

"This reception," he said, "I understand is for the splendid soldiery of 
America that played such an important part in the war with our Allies." 

A respectful ripple of laughter passed over the stand at this, but he 
did not notice it. He was fighting too hard to think what to say next. 

We liked him, too, for saying "such an important part." A man who had 
been further away from the fighting would have said that it was America, 
alone and unaided, that won the war. He is just as we have hoped he 
would be: a plain, blunt man. We have heard that he is going to enter 
the banking business. We'd like to have an account at that bank. 


THEYOSEMITE 

by John Muir 

from the Project Gutenberg etext of My First Summer in the Sierra 

July 15._ Followed the Mono Trail up the eastern rim of the basin 
nearly to its summit, then turned off southward to a small shallow 
valley that extends to the edge of the Yosemite, which we reached about 
noon, and encamped. After luncheon I made haste to high ground, and from 
the top of the ridge on the west side of Indian Canon gained the noblest 
view of the summit peaks I have ever yet enjoyed. Nearly all the upper 
basin of the Merced was displayed, with its sublime domes and canons, 
dark upsweeping forests, and glorious array of white peaks deep in the 
sky, every feature glowing, radiating beauty that pours into our flesh 
and bones like heat rays from fire. Sunshine over all; no breath of wind 
to stir the brooding calm. Never before had I seen so glorious a 
landscape, so boundless an affluence of sublime mountain beauty. The 
most extravagant description I might give of this view to any one who 
has not seen similar landscapes with his own eyes would not so much as 
hint its grandeur and the spiritual glow that covered it. I shouted and 
gesticulated in a wild burst of ecstasy, much to the astonishment of 
St. Bernard Carlo, who came running up to me, manifesting in his 



intelligent eyes a puzzled concern that was very ludicrous, which had 
the effect of bringing me to my senses. A brown bear, too, it would 
seem, had been a spectator of the show I had made of myself, for I had 
gone but a few yards when I started one from a thicket of brush. He 
evidently considered me dangerous, for he ran away very fast, tumbling 
over the tops of the tangled manzanita bushes in his haste. Carlo drew 
back, with his ears depressed as if afraid, and kept looking me in the 
face, as if expecting me to pursue and shoot, for he had seen many a 
bear battle in his day. 

Following the ridge, which made a gradual descent to the south, I came 
at length to the brow of that massive cliff that stands between Indian 
Canon and Yosemite Falls, and here the far-famed valley came suddenly 
into view throughout almost its whole extent. The noble walls--sculptured 
into endless variety of domes and gables, spires and battlements and 
plain mural precipices--all a-tremble with the thunder tones of the 
falling water. The level bottom seemed to be dressed like a garden- - sunny 
meadows here and there, and groves of pine and oak; the river of Mercy 
sweeping in majesty through the midst of them and flashing back the 
sunbeams. The great Tissiack, or Half-Dome, rising at the upper end of 
the valley to a height of nearly a mile, is nobly proportioned and 
life-like, the most impressive of all the rocks, holding the eye in 
devout admiration, calling it back again and again from falls or meadows, 
or even the mountains beyond,--marvelous cliffs, marvelous in sheer dizzy 
depth and sculpture, types of endurance. Thousands of years have they 
stood in the sky exposed to rain, snow, frost, earthquake and avalanche, 
yet they still wear the bloom of youth. 

I rambled along the valley rim to the westward; most of it is rounded 
off on the very brink, so that it is not easy to find places where one 
may look clear down the face of the wall to the bottom. When such places 
were found, and I had cautiously set my feet and drawn my body erect, I 
could not help fearing a little that the rock might split off and let me 
down, and what a down!--more than three thousand feet. Still my limbs 
did not tremble, nor did I feel the least uncertainty as to the reliance 
to be placed on them. My only fear was that a flake of the granite, 
which in some places showed joints more or less open and running 
parallel with the face of the cliff, might give way. After withdrawing 
from such places, excited with the view I had got, I would say to 
myself, "Now don't go out on the verge again." But in the face of 
Yosemite scenery cautious remonstrance is vain; under its spell one's 
body seems to go where it likes with a will over which we seem to have 
scarce any control. 



After a mile or so of this memorable cliff work I approached Yosemite 
Creek, admiring its easy, graceful, confident gestures as it comes 
bravely forward in its narrow channel, singing the last of its mountain 
songs on its way to its fate--a few rods more over the shining granite, 
then down half a mile in showy foam to another world, to be lost in the 
Merced, where climate, vegetation, inhabitants, all are different. 
Emerging from its last gorge, it glides in wide lace-like rapids down a 
smooth incline into a pool where it seems to rest and compose its gray, 
agitated waters before taking the grand plunge, then slowly slipping 
over the lip of the pool basin, it descends another glossy slope with 
rapidly accelerated speed to the brink of the tremendous cliff, and with 
sublime, fateful confidence springs out free in the air. 

I took off my shoes and stockings and worked my way cautiously down 
alongside the rushing flood, keeping my feet and hands pressed firmly on 
the polished rock. The booming, roaring water, rushing past close to my 
head, was very exciting. I had expected that the sloping apron would 
terminate with the perpendicular wall of the valley, and that from the 
foot of it, where it is less steeply inclined, I should be able to lean 
far enough out to see the forms and behavior of the fall all the way 
down to the bottom. But I found that there was yet another small brow 
over which I could not see, and which appeared to be too steep for 
mortal feet. Scanning it keenly, I discovered a narrow shelf about three 
inches wide on the very brink, just wide enough for a rest for one's 
heels. But there seemed to be no way of reaching it over so steep a 
brow. At length, after careful scrutiny of the surface, I found an 
irregular edge of a flake of the rock some distance back from the margin 
of the torrent. If I was to get down to the brink at all that rough 
edge, which might offer slight finger-holds, was the only way. But the 
slope beside it looked dangerously smooth and steep, and the swift 
roaring flood beneath, overhead, and beside me was very nerve-trying. I 
therefore concluded not to venture farther, but did nevertheless. Tufts 
of artemisia were growing in clefts of the rock near by, and I filled my 
mouth with the bitter leaves, hoping they might help to prevent 
giddiness. Then, with a caution not known in ordinary circumstances, I 
crept down safely to the little ledge, got my heels well planted on it, 
then shuffled in a horizontal direction twenty or thirty feet until 
close to the outplunging current, which, by the time it had descended 
thus far, was already white. Here I obtained a perfectly free view down 
into the heart of the snowy, chanting throng of comet-like streamers, 
into which the body of the fall soon separates. 



While perched on that narrow niche I was not distinctly conscious of 
danger. The tremendous grandeur of the fall in form and sound and 
motion, acting at close range, smothered the sense of fear, and in such 
places one's body takes keen care for safety on its own account. How 
long I remained down there, or how I returned, I can hardly tell. Anyhow 
I had a glorious time, and got back to camp about dark, enjoying 
triumphant exhilaration soon followed by dull weariness. Hereafter I'll 
try to keep from such extravagant, nerve-straining places. Yet such a 
day is well worth venturing for. My first view of the High Sierra, first 
view looking down into Yosemite, the death song of Yosemite Creek, and 
its flight over the vast cliff, each one of these is of itself enough 
for a great life-long landscape fortune--a most memorable day of 
days--enjoyment enough to kill if that were possible. 

July i 6 ._My enjoyments yesterday afternoon, especially at the head of 
the fall, were too great for good sleep. Kept starting up last night in 
a nervous tremor, half awake, fancying that the foundation of the 
mountain we were camped on had given way and was falling into Yosemite 
Valley. In vain I roused myself to make a new beginning for sound sleep. 

The nerve strain had been too great, and again and again I dreamed I was 
rushing through the air above a glorious avalanche of water and rocks. 

One time, springing to my feet, I said, "This time it is real--all must 
die, and where could mountaineer find a more glorious death!" 

Left camp soon after sunrise for an all-day ramble eastward. Crossed the 
head of Indian Basin, forested with _Abies magnifica_, underbrush mostly 
_Ceanothus cordulatus_ and manzanita, a mixture not easily trampled over 
or penetrated, for the ceanothus is thorny and grows in dense 
snow-pressed masses, and the manzanita has exceedingly crooked, stubborn 
branches. From the head of the canon continued on past North Dome into 
the basin of Dome or Porcupine Creek. Here are many fine meadows 
imbedded in the woods, gay with _Lilium parvum_ and its companions; the 
elevation, about eight thousand feet, seems to be best suited for 
it- - saw specimens that were a foot or two higher than my head. Had more 
magnificent views of the upper mountains, and of the great South Dome, 
said to be the grandest rock in the world. Well it may be, since it is 
of such noble dimensions and sculpture. A wonderfully impressive 
monument, its lines exquisite in fineness, and though sublime in size, 
is finished like the finest work of art, and seems to be alive. 

July 17._ A new camp was made to-day in a magnificent silver fir grove 
at the head of a small stream that flows into Yosemite by way of Indian 
Canon. Here we intend to stay several weeks,--a fine location from which 



to make excursions about the great valley and its fountains. Glorious 
days I'll have sketching, pressing plants, studying the wonderful 
topography and the wild animals, our happy fellow mortals and neighbors. 
But the vast mountains in the distance, shall I ever know them, shall I 
be allowed to enter into their midst and dwell with them? 

We were pelted about noon by a short, heavy rainstorm, sublime thunder 
reverberating among the mountains and canons,--some strokes near, 
crashing, ringing in the tense crisp air with startling keenness, while 
the distant peaks loomed gloriously through the cloud fringes and sheets 
of rain. Now the storm is past, and the fresh washed air is full of 
the essences of the flower gardens and groves. Winter storms in Yosemite 
must be glorious. May I see them! 

Have got my bed made in our new camp, - -plushy, sumptuous, and 
deliciously fragrant, most of it _magnifica_ fir plumes, of course, with 
a variety of sweet flowers in the pillow. Hope to sleep to-night without 
tottering nerve-dreams. Watched a deer eating ceanothus leaves and 
twigs. 

July i8._ Slept pretty well; the valley walls did not seem to fall, 
though I still fancied myself at the brink, alongside the white, 
plunging flood, especially when half asleep. Strange the danger of that 
adventure should be more troublesome now that I am in the bosom of the 
peaceful woods, a mile or more from the fall, than it was while I was on 
the brink of it. 

Bears seem to be common here, judging by their tracks. About noon we had 
another rainstorm with keen startling thunder, the metallic, ringing, 
clashing, clanging notes gradually fading into low bass rolling and 
muttering in the distance. For a few minutes the rain came in a grand 
torrent like a waterfall, then hail; some of the hailstones an inch in 
diameter, hard, icy, and irregular in form, like those oftentimes seen 
in Wisconsin. Carlo watched them with intelligent astonishment as they 
came pelting and thrashing through the quivering branches of the trees. 

The cloud scenery sublime. Afternoon calm, sunful, and clear, with 
delicious freshness and fragrance from the firs and flowers and steaming 
ground. 

July 19._ Watching the daybreak and sunrise. The pale rose and purple 
sky changing softly to daffodil yellow and white, sunbeams pouring 
through the passes between the peaks and over the Yosemite domes, making 
their edges burn; the silver firs in the middle ground catching the glow 



on their spiry tops, and our camp grove fills and thrills with the 
glorious light. Everything awakening alert and joyful; the birds begin 
to stir and innumerable insect people. Deer quietly withdraw into leafy 
hiding-places in the chaparral; the dew vanishes, flowers spread their 
petals, every pulse beats high, every life cell rejoices, the very rocks 
seem to thrill with life. The whole landscape glows like a human face in 
a glory of enthusiasm, and the blue sky, pale around the horizon, bends 
peacefully down over all like one vast flower. 

About noon, as usual, big bossy cumuli began to grow above the forest, 
and the rainstorm pouring from them is the most imposing I have yet 
seen. The silvery zigzag lightning lances are longer than usual, and 
the thunder gloriously impressive, keen, crashing, intensely 
concentrated, speaking with such tremendous energy it would seem that an 
entire mountain is being shattered at every stroke, but probably only a 
few trees are being shattered, many of which I have seen on my walks 
hereabouts strewing the ground. At last the clear ringing strokes are 
succeeded by deep low tones that grow gradually fainter as they roll 
afar into the recesses of the echoing mountains, where they seem to be 
welcomed home. Then another and another peal, or rather crashing, 
splintering stroke, follows in quick succession, perchance splitting 
some giant pine or fir from top to bottom into long rails and slivers, 
and scattering them to all points of the compass. Now comes the rain, 
with corresponding extravagant grandeur, covering the ground high and 
low with a sheet of flowing water, a transparent film fitted like a skin 
upon the rugged anatomy of the landscape, making the rocks glitter and 
glow, gathering in the ravines, flooding the streams, and making them 
shout and boom in reply to the thunder. 

How interesting to trace the history of a single raindrop! It is not 
long, geologically speaking, as we have seen, since the first raindrops 
fell on the newborn leafless Sierra landscapes. How different the lot 
of these falling now! Happy the showers that fall on so fair a 
wilderness,--scarce a single drop can fail to find a beautiful spot,--on 
the tops of the peaks, on the shining glacier pavements, on the great 
smooth domes, on forests and gardens and brushy moraines, plashing, 
glinting, pattering, laving. Some go to the high snowy fountains to 
swell their well-saved stores; some into the lakes, washing the mountain 
windows, patting their smooth glassy levels, making dimples and bubbles 
and spray; some into the waterfalls and cascades, as if eager to join in 
their dance and song and beat their foam yet finer; good luck and good 
work for the happy mountain raindrops, each one of them a high waterfall 
in itself, descending from the cliffs and hollows of the clouds to the 



cliffs and hollows of the rocks, out of the sky-thunder into the thunder 
of the falling rivers. Some, falling on meadows and bogs, creep silently 
out of sight to the grass roots, hiding softly as in a nest, slipping, 
oozing hither, thither, seeking and finding their appointed work. Some, 
descending through the spires of the woods, sift spray through the 
shining needles, whispering peace and good cheer to each one of them. 

Some drops with happy aim glint on the sides of crystals,--quartz, 
hornblende, garnet, zircon, tourmaline, feldspar,--patter on grains of 
gold and heavy way-worn nuggets; some, with blunt plap-plap and low bass 
drumming, fall on the broad leaves of veratrum, saxifrage, cypripedium. 
Some happy drops fall straight into the cups of flowers, kissing the 
lips of lilies. How far they have to go, how many cups to fill, great 
and small, cells too small to be seen, cups holding half a drop as well 
as lake basins between the hills, each replenished with equal care, 
every drop in all the blessed throng a silvery newborn star with lake 
and river, garden and grove, valley and mountain, all that the landscape 
holds reflected in its crystal depths, God's messenger, angel of love 
sent on its way with majesty and pomp and display of power that make 
man's greatest shows ridiculous. 

Now the storm is over, the sky is clear, the last rolling thunder-wave 
is spent on the peaks, and where are the raindrops now--what has become 
of all the shining throng? In winged vapor rising some are already 
hastening back to the sky, some have gone into the plants, creeping 
through invisible doors into the round rooms of cells, some are locked 
in crystals of ice, some in rock crystals, some in porous moraines to 
keep their small springs flowing, some have gone journeying on in the 
rivers to join the larger raindrop of the ocean. From form to form, 
beauty to beauty, ever changing, never resting, all are speeding on with 
love's enthusiasm, singing with the stars the eternal song of creation. 

July 20 ._Fine calm morning; air tense and clear; not the slightest 

breeze astir; everything shining, the rocks with wet crystals, the 
plants with dew, each receiving its portion of irised dewdrops and 
sunshine like living creatures getting their breakfast, their dew manna 
coming down from the starry sky like swarms of smaller stars. How 
wondrous fine are the particles in showers of dew, thousands required 
for a single drop, growing in the dark as silently as the grass! What 
pains are taken to keep this wilderness in health,--showers of snow, 
showers of rain, showers of dew, floods of light, floods of invisible 
vapor, clouds, winds, all sorts of weather, interaction of plant on 
plant, animal on animal, etc., beyond thought! How fine Nature's 
methods! How deeply with beauty is beauty overlaid! the ground covered 



with crystals, the crystals with mosses and lichens and low-spreading 
grasses and flowers, these with larger plants leaf over leaf with 
ever-changing color and form, the broad palms of the firs outspread over 
these, the azure dome over all like a bell-flower, and star above star. 

Yonder stands the South Dome, its crown high above our camp, though its 
base is four thousand feet below us; a most noble rock, it seems full of 
thought, clothed with living light, no sense of dead stone about it, all 
spiritualized, neither heavy looking nor light, steadfast in serene 
strength like a god. 

Our shepherd is a queer character and hard to place in this wilderness. 

His bed is a hollow made in red dry-rot punky dust beside a log which 
forms a portion of the south wall of the corral. Here he lies with his 
wonderful everlasting clothing on, wrapped in a red blanket, breathing 
not only the dust of the decayed wood but also that of the corral, as if 
determined to take ammoniacal snuff all night after chewing tobacco all 
day. Following the sheep he carries a heavy six-shooter swung from his 
belt on one side and his luncheon on the other. The ancient cloth in 
which the meat, fresh from the frying-pan, is tied serves as a filter 
through which the clear fat and gravy juices drip down on his right hip 
and leg in clustering stalactites. This oleaginous formation is soon 
broken up, however, and diffused and rubbed evenly into his scanty 
apparel, by sitting down, rolling over, crossing his legs while resting 
on logs, etc., making shirt and trousers water-tight and shiny. His 
trousers, in particular, have become so adhesive with the mixed fat and 
resin that pine needles, thin flakes and fibres of bark, hair, mica 
scales and minute grains of quartz, hornblende, etc., feathers, seed 
wings, moth and butterfly wings, legs and antennae of innumerable 
insects, or even whole insects such as the small beetles, moths and 
mosquitoes, with flower petals, pollen dust and indeed bits of all 
plants, animals, and minerals of the region adhere to them and are 
safely imbedded, so that though far from being a naturalist he collects 
fragmentary specimens of everything and becomes richer than he knows. 
His specimens are kept passably fresh, too, by the purity of the air and 
the resiny bituminous beds into which they are pressed. Man is a 
microcosm, at least our shepherd is, or rather his trousers. These 
precious overalls are never taken off, and nobody knows how old they 
are, though one may guess by their thickness and concentric structure. 
Instead of wearing thin they wear thick, and in their stratification 
have no small geological significance. 


Besides herding the sheep, Billy is the butcher, while I have agreed to 



wash the few iron and tin utensils and make the bread. Then, these small 
duties done, by the time the sun is fairly above the mountain-tops I am 
beyond the flock, free to rove and revel in the wilderness all the big 
immortal days. 

Sketching on the North Dome. It commands views of nearly all the valley 
besides a few of the high mountains. I would fain draw everything in 
sight--rock, tree, and leaf. But little can I do beyond mere 
outlines,--marks with meanings like words, readable only to myself,--yet 
I sharpen my pencils and work on as if others might possibly be 
benefited. Whether these picture-sheets are to vanish like fallen leaves 
or go to friends like letters, matters not much; for little can they 
tell to those who have not themselves seen similar wildness, and like a 
language have learned it. No pain here, no dull empty hours, no fear of 
the past, no fear of the future. These blessed mountains are so 
compactly filled with God's beauty, no petty personal hope or experience 
has room to be. Drinking this champagne water is pure pleasure, so is 
breathing the living air, and every movement of limbs is pleasure, while 
the whole body seems to feel beauty when exposed to it as it feels the 
camp-fire or sunshine, entering not by the eyes alone, but equally 
through all one's flesh like radiant heat, making a passionate ecstatic 
pleasure-glow not explainable. One's body then seems homogeneous 
throughout, sound as a crystal. Perched like a fly on this Yosemite 
dome, I gaze and sketch and bask, oftentimes settling down into dumb 
admiration without definite hope of ever learning much, yet with the 
longing, unresting effort that lies at the door of hope, humbly 
prostrate before the vast display of God's power, and eager to offer 
self-denial and renunciation with eternal toil to learn any lesson in 
the divine manuscript. 

It is easier to feel than to realize, or in any way explain, Yosemite 
grandeur. The magnitudes of the rocks and trees and streams are so 
delicately harmonized they are mostly hidden. Sheer precipices three 
thousand feet high are fringed with tall trees growing close like grass 
on the brow of a lowland hill, and extending along the feet of these 
precipices a ribbon of meadow a mile wide and seven or eight long, that 
seems like a strip a farmer might mow in less than a day. Waterfalls, 
five hundred to one or two thousand feet high, are so subordinated to 
the mighty cliffs over which they pour that they seem like wisps of 
smoke, gentle as floating clouds, though their voices fill the valley 
and make the rocks tremble. The mountains, too, along the eastern sky, 
and the domes in front of them, and the succession of smooth rounded 
waves between, swelling higher, higher, with dark woods in their 



hollows, serene in massive exuberant bulk and beauty, tend yet more to 
hide the grandeur of the Yosemite temple and make it appear as a subdued 
subordinate feature of the vast harmonious landscape. Thus every attempt 
to appreciate any one feature is beaten down by the overwhelming 
influence of all the others. And, as if this were not enough, lo! in the 
sky arises another mountain range with topography as rugged and 
substantial-looking as the one beneath it--snowy peaks and domes and 
shadowy Yosemite valleys--another version of the snowy Sierra, a new 
creation heralded by a thunder-storm. How fiercely, devoutly wild is 
Nature in the midst of her beauty-loving tenderness! - -painting lilies, 
watering them, caressing them with gentle hand, going from flower to 
flower like a gardener while building rock mountains and cloud mountains 
full of lightning and rain. Gladly we run for shelter beneath an 
overhanging cliff and examine the reassuring ferns and mosses, gentle 
love tokens growing in cracks and chinks. Daisies, too, and ivesias, 
confiding wild children of light, too small to fear. To these one's 
heart goes home, and the voices of the storm become gentle. Now the sun 
breaks forth and fragrant steam arises. The birds are out singing on the 
edges of the groves. The west is flaming in gold and purple, ready for 
the ceremony of the sunset, and back I go to camp with my notes and 
pictures, the best of them printed in my mind as dreams. A fruitful day, 
without measured beginning or ending. A terrestrial eternity. A gift of 
good God. 

Wrote to my mother and a few friends, mountain hints to each. They seem 
as near as if within voice-reach or touch. The deeper the solitude the 
less the sense of loneliness, and the nearer our friends. Now bread and 
tea, fir bed and good-night to Carlo, a look at the sky lilies, and 
death sleep until the dawn of another Sierra to-morrow. 

July 21._Sketching on the Dome--no rain; clouds at noon about quarter 

filled the sky, casting shadows with fine effect on the white mountains 
at the heads of the streams, and a soothing cover over the gardens 
during the warm hours. 

Saw a common house-fly and a grasshopper and a brown bear. The fly and 
grasshopper paid me a merry visit on the top of the Dome, and I paid a 
visit to the bear in the middle of a small garden meadow between the 
Dome and the camp where he was standing alert among the flowers as if 
willing to be seen to advantage. I had not gone more than half a mile 
from camp this morning, when Carlo, who was trotting on a few yards 
ahead of me, came to a sudden, cautious standstill. Down went tail and 
ears, and forward went his knowing nose, while he seemed to be saying, 



"Ha, what's this? A bear, I guess." Then a cautious advance of a few 
steps, setting his feet down softly like a hunting cat, and questioning 
the air as to the scent he had caught until all doubt vanished. Then he 
came back to me, looked me in the face, and with his speaking eyes 
reported a bear near by; then led on softly, careful, like an 
experienced hunter, not to make the slightest noise; and frequently 
looking back as if whispering, "Yes, it's a bear; come and I'll show 
you." Presently we came to where the sunbeams were streaming through 
between the purple shafts of the firs, which showed that we were nearing 
an open spot, and here Carlo came behind me, evidently sure that the 
bear was very near. So I crept to a low ridge of moraine boulders on the 
edge of a narrow garden meadow, and in this meadow I felt pretty sure 
the bear must be. I was anxious to get a good look at the sturdy 
mountaineer without alarming him; so drawing myself up noiselessly back 
of one of the largest of the trees I peered past its bulging buttresses, 
exposing only a part of my head, and there stood neighbor Bruin within 
a stone's throw, his hips covered by tall grass and flowers, and his 
front feet on the trunk of a fir that had fallen out into the meadow, 
which raised his head so high that he seemed to be standing erect. He 
had not yet seen me, but was looking and listening attentively, showing 
that in some way he was aware of our approach. I watched his gestures 
and tried to make the most of my opportunity to learn what I could about 
him, fearing he would catch sight of me and run away. For I had been 
told that this sort of bear, the cinnamon, always ran from his bad 
brother man, never showing fight unless wounded or in defense of young. 
He made a telling picture standing alert in the sunny forest garden. How 
well he played his part, harmonizing in bulk and color and shaggy hair 
with the trunks of the trees and lush vegetation, as natural a feature 
as any other in the landscape. After examining at leisure, noting the 
sharp muzzle thrust inquiringly forward, the long shaggy hair on his 
broad chest, the stiff, erect ears nearly buried in hair, and the slow, 
heavy way he moved his head, I thought I should like to see his gait in 
running, so I made a sudden rush at him, shouting and swinging my hat to 
frighten him, expecting to see him make haste to get away. But to my 
dismay he did not run or show any sign of running. On the contrary, he 
stood his ground ready to fight and defend himself, lowered his head, 
thrust it forward, and looked sharply and fiercely at me. Then I 
suddenly began to fear that upon me would fall the work of running; but 
I was afraid to run, and therefore, like the bear, held my ground. We 
stood staring at each other in solemn silence within a dozen yards or 
thereabouts, while I fervently hoped that the power of the human eye 
over wild beasts would prove as great as it is said to be. How long our 
awfully strenuous interview lasted, I don't know; but at length in the 



slow fullness of time he pulled his huge paws down off the log, and with 
magnificent deliberation turned and walked leisurely up the meadow, 
stopping frequently to lookback over his shoulder to see whether I was 
pursuing him, then moving on again, evidently neither fearing me very 
much nor trusting me. He was probably about five hundred pounds in 
weight, a broad, rusty bundle of ungovernable wildness, a happy fellow 
whose lines have fallen in pleasant places. The flowery glade in which I 
saw him so well, framed like a picture, is one of the best of all I have 
yet discovered, a conservatory of Nature's precious plant people. Tall 
lilies were swinging their bells over that bear's back, with geraniums, 
larkspurs, columbines, and daisies brushing against his sides. A place 
for angels, one would say, instead of bears. 

In the great canons Bruin reigns supreme. Happy fellow, whom no famine 
can reach while one of his thousand kinds of food is spared him. His 
bread is sure at all seasons, ranged on the mountain shelves like stores 
in a pantry. From one to the other, up or down he climbs, tasting and 
enjoying each in turn in different climates, as if he had journeyed 
thousands of miles to other countries north or south to enjoy their 
varied productions. I should like to know my hairy brothers 
better- -though after this particular Yosemite bear, my very neighbor, 
had sauntered out of sight this morning, I reluctantly went back to camp 
for the Don's rifle to shoot him, if necessary, in defense of the flock. 
Fortunately I couldn't find him, and after tracking him a mile or two 
towards Mount Hoffman I bade him Godspeed and gladly returned to my work 
on the Yosemite Dome. 

The house-fly also seemed at home and buzzed about me as I sat 
sketching, and enjoying my bear interview now it was over. I wonder what 
draws house-flies so far up the mountains, heavy gross feeders as they 
are, sensitive to cold, and fond of domestic ease. How have they been 
distributed from continent to continent, across seas and deserts and 
mountain chains, usually so influential in determining boundaries of 
species both of plants and animals. Beetles and butterflies are 
sometimes restricted to small areas. Each mountain in a range, and even 
the different zones of a mountain, may have its own peculiar species. 

But the house-fly seems to be everywhere. I wonder if any island in 
mid-ocean is flyless. The bluebottle is abundant in these Yosemite 
woods, ever ready with his marvelous store of eggs to make all dead 
flesh fly. Bumblebees are here, and are well fed on boundless stores of 
nectar and pollen. The honeybee, though abundant in the foothills, has 
not yet got so high. It is only a few years since the first swarm was 
brought to California. 



A queer fellow and a jolly fellow is the grasshopper. Up the mountains 
he comes on excursions, how high I don't know, but at least as far and 
high as Yosemite tourists. I was much interested with the hearty 
enjoyment of the one that danced and sang for me on the Dome this 
afternoon. He seemed brimful of glad, hilarious energy, manifested by 
springing into the air to a height of twenty or thirty feet, then 
diving and springing up again and making a sharp musical rattle just as 
the lowest point in the descent was reached. Up and down a dozen times 
or so he danced and sang, then alighted to rest, then up and at it 
again. The curves he described in the air in diving and rattling 
resembled those made by cords hanging loosely and attached at the same 
height at the ends, the loops nearly covering each other. Braver, 
heartier, keener, care-free enjoyment of life I have never seen or heard 
in any creature, great or small. The life of this comic redlegs, the 
mountain's merriest child, seems to be made up of pure, condensed 
gayety. The Douglas squirrel is the only living creature that I can 
compare him with in exuberant, rollicking, irrepressible jollity. 

Wonderful that these sublime mountains are so loudly cheered and 
brightened by a creature so queer. Nature in him seems to be snapping 
her fingers in the face of all earthly dejection and melancholy with a 
boyish hip-hip-hurrah. How the sound is made I do not understand. When 
he was on the ground he made not the slightest noise, nor when he was 
simply flying from place to place, but only when diving in curves, the 
motion seeming to be required for the sound; for the more vigorous the 
diving the more energetic the corresponding outbursts of jolly 
rattling. I tried to observe him closely while he was resting in the 
intervals of his performances; but he would not allow a near approach, 
always getting his jumping legs ready to spring for immediate flight, 
and keeping his eyes on me. A fine sermon the little fellow danced for 
me on the Dome, a likely place to look for sermons in stones, but not 
for grasshopper sermons. A large and imposing pulpit for so small a 
preacher. No danger of weakness in the knees of the world while Nature 
can spring such a rattle as this. Even the bear did not express for me 
the mountain's wild health and strength and happiness so tellingly as 
did this comical little hopper. No cloud of care in his day, no winter 
of discontent in sight. To him every day is a holiday; and when at 
length his sun sets, I fancy he will cuddle down on the forest floor and 
die like the leaves and flowers, and like them leave no unsightly 
remains calling for burial. 

Sundown, and I must to camp. Good-night, friends three,--brown bear, 
rugged boulder of energy in groves and gardens fair as Eden; restless, 



fussy fly with gauzy wings stirring the air around all the world; and 
grasshopper, crisp, electric spark of joy enlivening the massy sublimity 
of the mountains like the laugh of a child. Thank you, thank you all 
three for your quickening company. Heaven guide every wing and leg. 
Good-night friends three, good-night. 

July 22._A fine specimen of the black-tailed deer went bounding past 

camp this morning. A buck with wide spread of antlers, showing admirable 
vigor and grace. Wonderful the beauty, strength, and graceful movements 
of animals in wildernesses, cared for by Nature only, when our 
experience with domestic animals would lead us to fear that all the 
so-called neglected wild beasts would degenerate. Yet the upshot of 
Nature's method of breeding and teaching seems to lead to excellence of 
every sort. Deer, like all wild animals, are as clean as plants. The 
beauties of their gestures and attitudes, alert or in repose, surprise 
yet more than their bounding exuberant strength. Every movement and 
posture is graceful, the very poetry of manners and motion. Mother 
Nature is too often spoken of as in reality no mother at all. Yet how 
wisely, sternly, tenderly she loves and looks after her children in all 
sorts of weather and wildernesses. The more I see of deer the more I 
admire them as mountaineers. They make their way into the heart of the 
roughest solitudes with smooth reserve of strength, through dense belts 
of brush and forest encumbered with fallen trees and boulder piles, 
across canons, roaring streams, and snow-fields, ever showing forth 
beauty and courage. Over nearly all the continent the deer find homes. 

In the Florida savannas and hummocks, in the Canada woods, in the far 
north, roaming over mossy tundras, swimming lakes and rivers and arms of 
the sea from island to island washed with waves, or climbing rocky 
mountains, everywhere healthy and able, adding beauty to every 
landscape,--a truly admirable creature and great credit to Nature. 

Have been sketching a silver fir that stands on a granite ridge a few 
hundred yards to the eastward of camp--a fine tree with a particular 
snow-storm story to tell. It is about one hundred feet high, growing on 
bare rock, thrusting its roots into a weathered joint less than an inch 
wide, and bulging out to form a base to bear its weight. The storm came 
from the north while it was young and broke it down nearly to the 
ground, as is shown by the old, dead, weather-beaten top leaning out 
from the living trunk built up from a new shoot below the break. The 
annual rings of the trunk that have overgrown the dead sapling tell the 
year of the storm. Wonderful that a side branch forming a portion of one 
of the level collars that encircle the trunk of this species (_Abies 
magnificaj should bend upward, grow erect, and take the place of the 



lost axis to form a new tree. 


Many others, pines as well as firs, bear testimony to the crushing 
severity of this particular storm. Trees, some of them fifty to 
seventy-five feet high, were bent to the ground and buried like grass, 
whole groves vanishing as if the forest had been cleared away, leaving 
not a branch or needle visible until the spring thaw. Then the more 
elastic undamaged saplings rose again, aided by the wind, some reaching 
a nearly erect attitude, others remaining more or less bent, while those 
with broken backs endeavored to specialize a side branch below the break 
and make a leader of it to form a new axis of development. It is as if a 
man, whose back was broken or nearly so and who was compelled to go 
bent, should find a branch backbone sprouting straight up from below the 
break and should gradually develop new arms and shoulders and head, 
while the old damaged portion of his body died. 

Grand white cloud mountains and domes created about noon as usual, 
ridges and ranges of endless variety, as if Nature dearly loved this 
sort of work, doing it again and again nearly every day with infinite 
industry, and producing beauty that never palls. A few zigzags of 
lightning, five minutes' shower, then a gradual wilting and clearing. 

July 23._ Another midday cloudland, displaying power and beauty that 
one never wearies in beholding, but hopelessly unsketchable and 
untenable. What can poor mortals say about clouds? While a description 
of their huge glowing domes and ridges, shadowy gulfs and canons, and 
feather-edged ravines is being tried, they vanish, leaving no visible 
ruins. Nevertheless, these fleeting sky mountains are as substantial and 
significant as the more lasting upheavals of granite beneath them. Both 
alike are built up and die, and in God's calendar difference of duration 
is nothing. We can only dream about them in wondering, worshiping 
admiration, happier than we dare tell even to friends who see farthest 
in sympathy, glad to know that not a crystal or vapor particle of them, 
hard or soft, is lost; that they sink and vanish only to rise again and 
again in higher and higher beauty. As to our own work, duty, influence, 
etc., concerning which so much fussy pother is made, it will not fail of 
its due effect, though, like a lichen on a stone, we keep silent. 

July 24._ Clouds at noon occupying about half the sky gave half an hour 
of heavy rain to wash one of the cleanest landscapes in the world. How 
well it is washed! The sea is hardly less dusty than the ice-burnished 
pavements and ridges, domes and canons, and summit peaks plashed with 
snow like waves with foam. How fresh the woods are and calm after the 



last films of clouds have been wiped from the sky! A few minutes ago 
every tree was excited, bowing to the roaring storm, waving, swirling, 
tossing their branches in glorious enthusiasm like worship. But though 
to the outer ear these trees are now silent, their songs never cease. 

Every hidden cell is throbbing with music and life, every fibre 
thrilling like harp strings, while incense is ever flowing from the 
balsam bells and leaves. No wonder the hills and groves were God's first 
temples, and the more they are cut down and hewn into cathedrals and 
churches, the farther off and dimmer seems the Lord himself. The same 
may be said of stone temples. Yonder, to the eastward of our camp grove, 
stands one of Nature's cathedrals, hewn from the living rock, almost 
conventional in form, about two thousand feet high, nobly adorned with 
spires and pinnacles, thrilling under floods of sunshine as if alive 
like a grove-temple, and well named "Cathedral Peak." Even Shepherd 
Billy turns at times to this wonderful mountain building, though 
apparently deaf to all stone sermons. Snow that refused to melt in fire 
would hardly be more wonderful than unchanging dullness in the rays of 
God's beauty. I have been trying to get him to walk to the brink of 
Yosemite for a view, offering to watch the sheep for a day, while he 
should enjoy what tourists come from all over the world to see. But 
though within a mile of the famous valley, he will not go to it even out 
of mere curiosity. "What," says he, "is Yosemite but a canon--a lot of 
rocks--a hole in the ground--a place dangerous about falling into--a 

d-d good place to keep away from." "But think of the waterfalls, 

Billy- - just think of that big stream we crossed the other day, falling 
half a mile through the air- -think of that, and the sound it makes. You 
can hear it now like the roar of the sea." Thus I pressed Yosemite upon 
him like a missionary offering the gospel, but he would have none of it. 

'' I should be afraid to look over so high a wall,'' he said.'' It would 
make my head swim. There is nothing worth seeing anywhere, only rocks, 
and I see plenty of them here. Tourists that spend their money to see 
rocks and falls are fools, that's all. You can't humbug me. I've been in 
this country too long for that." Such souls, I suppose, are asleep, or 
smothered and befogged beneath mean pleasures and cares. 

_July 25._ Another cloudland. Some clouds have an over-ripe decaying 
look, watery and bedraggled and drawn out into wind-torn shreds and 
patches, giving the sky a littered appearance; not so these Sierra 
summer midday clouds. All are beautiful with smooth definite outlines 
and curves like those of glacier-polished domes. They begin to grow 
about eleven o'clock, and seem so wonderfully near and clear from this 
high camp one is tempted to try to climb them and trace the streams that 
pour like cataracts from their shadowy fountains. The rain to which they 



give birth is often very heavy, a sort of waterfall as imposing as if 
pouring from rock mountains. Never in all my travels have I found 
anything more truly novel and interesting than these midday mountains of 
the sky, their fine tones of color, majestic visible growth, and 
ever-changing scenery and general effects, though mostly as well let 
alone as far as description goes. I oftentimes think of Shelley's cloud 
poem, "I sift the snow on the mountains below." 


FRIGHTS AND PERILS IN STEELE'S BAYOU. 

WAR DIARY OF A UNION WOMAN IN THE SOUTH. 

1860-63. 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Strange True Stories of Louisiana, by George 
Washington Cable 

^Wednesday, July 16,1862. (Under a tree on the bank of Steele's 
Bayou.)_--Early this morning our boat was taken out of the Mississippi and 
put on Mr. Fetler's ox-cart. After breakfast we followed on foot. The walk 
in the woods was so delightful that all were disappointed when a silvery 
gleam through the trees showed the bayou sweeping along, full to the 
banks, with dense forest trees almost meeting over it. The boat was 
launched, calked, and reloaded, and we were off again. Towards noon the 
sound of distant cannon began to echo around, probably from Vicksburg 
again. About the same time we began to encounter rafts. To get around them 
required us to push through brush so thick that we had to lie down in the 
boat. The banks were steep and the land on each side a bog. About 1 
o'clock we reached this clear space with dry shelving banks and 
disembarked to eat lunch. To our surprise a neatly dressed woman came 
tripping down the declivity bringing a basket. She said she lived above 
and had seen our boat. Her husband was in the army, and we were the first 
white people she had talked to for a long while. She offered some 
corn-meal pound-cake and beer, and as she climbed back told us to "look 
out for the rapids." H. is putting the boat in order for our start and 
says she is waving good-bye from the bluff above. 

_Thursday, July 17,1862. (On a raft in Steele's Bayou.)_--Yesterday we 
went on nicely awhile and at afternoon came to a strange region of rafts, 
extending about three miles, on which persons were living. Many saluted 
us, saying they had run away from Vicksburg at the first attempt of the 
fleet to shell it. On one of these rafts, about twelve feet square,[32] 
bagging had been hung up to form three sides of a tent. A bed was in one 



corner, and on a low chair, with her provisions in jars and boxes grouped 
round her, sat an old woman feeding a lot of chickens. They were strutting 
about oblivious to the inconveniences of war, and she looked serenely at 
ease. 

Having moonlight, we had intended to travel till late. But about ten 
o'clock, the boat beginning to go with great speed, H., who was steering; 
called to Max: 

"Don't row so fast; we may run against something." 

"I'm hardly pulling at all.'' 

"Then we're in what she called the rapids!" 

The stream seemed indeed to slope downward, and in a minute a dark line 
was visible ahead. Max tried to turn, but could not, and in a second more 
we dashed against this immense raft, only saved from breaking up by the 
men's quickness. We got out upon it and ate supper. Then, as the boat was 
leaking and the current swinging it against the raft, H. and Max thought 
it safer to watch all night, but told us to go to sleep. It was a strange 
spot to sleep in--a raft in the middle of a boiling stream, with a 
wilderness stretching on either side. The moon made ghostly shadows and 
showed H., sitting still as a ghost, in the stern of the boat, while 
mingled with the gurgle of the water round the raft beneath was the boom 
of cannon in the air, solemnly breaking the silence of night. It drizzled 
now and then, and the mosquitoes swarmed over us. My fan and umbrella had 
been knocked overboard, so I had no weapon against them. Fatigue, however, 
overcomes everything, and I contrived to sleep. 

H. roused us at dawn. Reeney found light-wood enough on the raft to make a 
good fire for coffee, which never tasted better. Then all hands assisted 
in unloading; a rope was fastened to the boat, Max got in, H. held the 
rope on the raft, and, by much pulling and pushing, it was forced through 
a narrow passage to the farther side. Here it had to be calked, and while 
that was being done we improvised a dressing-room in the shadow of our big 
trunks. (During the trip I had to keep the time, therefore properly to 
secure belt and watch was always an anxious part of my toilet.) The boat 
is now repacked, and while Annie and Reeney are washing cups I have 
scribbled, wishing much that mine were the hand of an artist. 

_Friday morning, July 18,1862. (House of Col. K., on Yazoo 
River.)_- -After leaving the raft yesterday all went well till noon, when 



we came to a narrow place where an immense tree lay clear across the 
stream. It seemed the insurmountable obstacle at last. We sat despairing 
what to do, when a man appeared beside us in a pirogue. So sudden, so 
silent was his arrival that we were thrilled with surprise. He said if we 
had a hatchet he could help us. His fairy bark floated in among the 
branches like a bubble, and he soon chopped a path for us, and was 
delighted to get some matches in return. He said the cannon we heard 
yesterday were in an engagement with the ram _Arkansas_, which ran out of 
the Yazoo that morning. We did not stop for dinner to-day, but ate a hasty 
lunch in the boat, after which nothing but a small piece of bread was 
left. About two we reached the forks, one of which ran to the Yazoo, the 
other to the Old River. Max said the right fork was our road; H. said the 
left, that there was an error in Max's map; but Max steered into the right 
fork. After pulling about three miles he admitted his mistake and turned 
back; but I shall never forget Old River. It was the vision of a drowned 
world, an illimitable waste of dead waters, stretching into a great, 
silent, desolate forest. A horror chilled me and I begged them to row fast 
out of that terrible place. 

Just as we turned into the right way, down came the rain so hard and fast 
we had to stop on the bank. It defied trees or umbrellas and nearly took 
away the breath. The boat began to fill, and all five of us had to bail 
as fast as possible for the half-hour the sheet of water was pouring down. 

As it abated a cold breeze sprung up that, striking our wet clothes, 
chilled us to the bone. All were shivering and blue--no, I was green. 

Before leaving Mr. Fetler's Wednesday morning I had donned a dark-green 
calico. I wiped my face with a handkerchief out of my pocket, and face and 
hands were all dyed a deep green. When Annie turned round and looked at me 
she screamed and I realized how I looked; but she was not much better, for 
of all dejected things wet feathers are the worst, and the plumes in her 
hat were painful. 

About five we reached Colonel K.'s house, right where Steele's Bayou 
empties into the Yazoo. We had both to be fairly dragged out of the boat, 
so cramped and weighted were we by wet skirts. The family were absent, and 
the house was headquarters for a squad of Confederate cavalry, which was 
also absent. The old colored housekeeper received us kindly and lighted 
fires in our rooms to dry the clothing. My trunk had got cracked on top, 
and all the clothing to be got at was wet. H. had dropped his in the river 
while lifting it out, and his clothes were wet. A spoonful of brandy 
apiece was left in the little flask, and I felt that mine saved me from 
being ill. Warm blankets and the brandy revived us, and by supper-time we 
got into some dry clothes. 



Just then the squad of cavalry returned; they were only a dozen, but they 
made much, uproar, being in great excitement. Some of them were known to 
Max and H., who learned from them that a gunboat was coming to shell them 
out of this house. Then ensued a clatter such as twelve men surely never 
made before- -rattling about the halls and galleries in heavy boots and 
spurs, feeding horses, calling for supper, clanking swords, buckling and 
unbuckling belts and pistols. At last supper was dispatched, and they 
mounted and were gone like the wind. We had a quiet supper and good 
night's rest in spite of the expected shells, and did not wake till ten 
to-day to realize we were not killed. About eleven breakfast was 
furnished. Now we are waiting till the rest of our things are dried to 
start on our last day of travel by water. 

_Sunday, July 20, i 862__.--A little way down the Yazoo on Friday we ran 
into McNutt's Lake, thence into Chickasaw Bayou, and at dark landed at 
Mrs. C.'s farm, the nearest neighbors of H.'s uncle. The house was full of 
Confederate sick, friends from Vicksburg, and while we ate supper all 
present poured out the story of the shelling and all that was to be done 
at Vicksburg. Then our stuff was taken from the boat, and we finally 
abandoned the stanch little craft that had carried us for over one hundred 
and twenty-five miles in a trip occupying nine days. The luggage in a 
wagon, and ourselves packed in a buggy, were driven for four or five 
miles, over the roughest road I ever traveled, to the farm of Mr. B., H.'s 
uncle, where we arrived at midnight and hastened to hide in bed the utter 
exhaustion of mind and body. Yesterday we were too tired to think, or to 
do anything but to eat peaches. 

FOOTNOTES: 

[32] More likely twelve yards.--G.W.C. 


FROM HIS FIRST MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, AT THE SPECIAL 
SESSION, JULY 4, 1861 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Speeches and Letters of Abraham Lincoln, 
1832-1865 

... It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of Fort Sumter 
was in no sense a matter of self-defence on the part of the assailants. 

They well knew that the garrison in the fort could by no possibility 
commit aggression upon them. They knew- -they were expressly 



notified--that the giving of bread to the few brave and hungry men of 
the garrison was all which would on that occasion be attempted, unless 
themselves, by resisting so much, should provoke more. They knew that 
this government desired to keep the garrison in the fort, not to assail 
them, but merely to maintain visible possession, and thus to preserve 
the Union from actual and immediate dissolution,--trusting, as 
hereinbefore stated, to time, discussion, and the ballot-box, for final 
adjustment; and they assailed and reduced the fort for precisely the 
reverse object,--to drive out the visible authority of the Federal 
Union, and thus force it to immediate dissolution.... 

That this was their object the Executive well understood; and having 
said to them in the inaugural address, "You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors," he took pains not only to keep this 
declaration good, but also to keep the case so free from the power of 
ingenious sophistry that the world should not be able to misunderstand 
it.... 

By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its surrounding circumstances, that 
point was reached. Then and thereby the assailants of the government 
began the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight, or in expectancy to 
return their fire, save only the few in the fort sent to that harbour 
years before for their own protection, and still ready to give that 
protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all else, 
they have forced upon the country the distinct issue, "immediate 
dissolution or blood." 

And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United States. It 
presents to the whole family of man the question whether a 
constitutional republic or democracy--a government of the people by the 
same people--can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity against 
its own domestic foes. It presents the question whether discontented 
individuals, too few in numbers to control administration according to 
organic law in any case, can always, upon the pretences made in this 
case or any other pretences, or arbitrarily without any pretence, break 
up their government, and thus practically put an end to free government 
upon the earth. It forces us to ask: "Is there, in all republics, this 
inherent and fatal weakness?" "Must a government, of necessity, be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?" 

So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call out the war power 
of the government, and so to resist force employed for its destruction 



by force for its preservation. 


The call was made, and the response of the country was most gratifying, 
surpassing in unanimity and spirit the most sanguine expectation. 

... The people of Virginia have thus allowed this giant insurrection to 
make its nest within her borders,--and this government has no choice 
left but to deal with it where it finds it. And it has the less regret, 
as the loyal citizens have in due form claimed its protection. Those 
loyal citizens this government is bound to recognize and protect, as 
being Virginia. 

In the border States, so called,--in fact, the Middle States,--there are 
those who favour a policy which they call "armed neutrality;" that is, 
an arming of those States to prevent the Union forces passing one way, 
or the disunion the other, over their soil. This would be disunion 
completed. Figuratively speaking, it would be the building of an 
impassable wall along the line of separation,--and yet not quite an 
impassable one, for under the guise of neutrality, it would tie the 
hands of Union men, and freely pass supplies from among them to the 
insurrectionists, which it could not do as an open enemy. At a stroke, 
it would take all the trouble off the hands of secession, except only 
what proceeds from the external blockade. It would do for the 
disunionists that which of all things they most desire, - -feed them well 
and give them disunion without a struggle of their own. It recognizes no 
fidelity to the Constitution, no obligation to maintain the Union; and 
while very many who have favoured it are doubtless loyal citizens, it 
is, nevertheless, very injurious in effect. 

... The forbearance of this government had been so extraordinary and so 
long continued, as to lead some foreign nations to shape their action as 
if they supposed the early destruction of our National Union was 
probable. While this, on discovery, gave the Executive some concern, he 
is now happy to say that the sovereignty and rights of the United States 
are now everywhere practically respected by foreign powers, and a 
general sympathy with the country is manifested throughout the world. 

... It is now recommended that you give the legal means for making this 
contest a short and decisive one; that you place at the control of the 
government for the work, at least four hundred thousand men, and 
$400,000,000. That number of men is about one-tenth of those of proper 
ages within the regions where, apparently, all are willing to engage; 
and the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the money value owned by 



the men who seem ready to devote the whole. 


... A right result at this time, will be worth more to the world than 
ten times the men and ten times the money. The evidences reaching us 
from the country leaves no doubt that the material for the work is 
abundant, and that it needs only the hand of legislation to give it 
legal sanction, and the hand of the Executive to give it practical shape 
and efficiency. One of the greatest perplexities of the government is to 
avoid receiving troops faster than it can provide for them. In a word, 
the people will save their government, if the government itself will do 
its part only indifferently well. 

It might seem at first thought to be of little difference whether the 
present movement at the South be called _secession_ or _rebellion_. The 
movers, however, well understand the difference. At the beginning they 
knew they could never raise their treason to any respectable magnitude 
by any name which implies violation of law. They knew their people 
possessed as much of moral sense, as much of devotion to law and order, 
and as much pride in and reverence for the history and government of 
their common country as any other civilized and patriotic people. They 
knew they could make no advancement directly in the teeth of these 
strong and noble sentiments. Accordingly, they commenced by an insidious 
debauching of the public mind. They invented an ingenious sophism which, 
if conceded, was followed by perfectly logical steps, through all the 
incidents, to the complete destruction of the Union. The sophism itself 
is that any State of the Union may consistently with the national 
Constitution, and therefore lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the 
Union without the consent of the Union or of any other State. The little 
disguise that the supposed right is to be exercised only for just 
cause, themselves to be the sole judges of its justice, is too thin to 
merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus _sugar-coated_ they have been drugging the public 
mind of their section for more than thirty years, and until at length 
they have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms against 
the government the day after some assemblage of men have enacted the 
farcical pretence of taking their State out of the Union, who could have 
been brought to no such thing the day before. 

This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole of its currency from the 
assumption that there is some omnipotent and sacred supremacy pertaining 
to a State--to each State of our Federal Union. Our States have neither 
more nor less power than that reserved to them in the Union by the 



Constitution, no one of them ever having been a State out of the Union. 

The original ones passed into the Union even before they cast off their 
British colonial dependence, and the new ones each came into the Union 
directly from a condition of dependence, excepting Texas. And even Texas 
in its temporary independence was never designated a State. The new ones 
only took the designation of States on coming into the Union, while that 
name was first adopted for the old ones in and by the Declaration of 
Independence. Therein the "United Colonies" were declared to be "free 
and independent States;" but even then the object plainly was, not to 
declare their independence of one another or of the Union, but directly 
the contrary, as their mutual pledges and their mutual action before, at 
the time, and afterward abundantly show. The express plighting of faith 
by each and all of the original thirteen in the Articles of 
Confederation two years later, that the Union shall be perpetual, is 
most conclusive. Having never been States, either in substance or name, 
outside of the Union, whence this magical omnipotence of "State-Rights," 
asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union itself? Much is 
said about the "sovereignty" of the States; but the word is not in the 
National Constitution, nor, as is believed, in any of the State 
constitutions. What is _sovereignty_ in the political sense of the term? 
Would it be far wrong to define it "a political community without a 
political superior?" Tested by this, no one of our States, except Texas, 
ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the character on coming 
into the Union, by which act she acknowledged the Constitution of the 
United States, and the laws and treaties of the United States made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, to be for her the supreme law of the 
land. The States have their status in the Union, and they have no other 
legal status. If they break from this, they can only do so against law 
and by revolution. The Union, and not themselves separately, procured 
their independence and their liberty. By conquest or purchase, the Union 
gave each of them whatever of independence or liberty it has. The Union 
is older than any of the States, and, in fact, it created them as 
States. Originally some dependent colonies made the Union, and in turn 
the Union threw off their old dependence for them, and made them States, 
such as they are. Not one of them ever had a State constitution 
independent of the Union. Of course it is not forgotten that all the new 
States framed their constitutions before they entered the 
Union,--nevertheless, dependent upon and preparatory to coming into the 
Union. 

Unquestionably the States have the powers and the rights reserved to 
them in and by the National Constitution; but among these, surely, are 
not included all conceivable powers, however mischievous or destructive; 



but, at most, such only as were known in the world at the time, as 
governmental powers; and, certainly, a power to destroy the government 
itself had never been known as a governmental- -as a merely 
administrative power. This relative matter of National power and States 
rights, as a principle, is no other than the principle of generality and 
locality. Whatever concerns the whole world should be confided to the 
whole--to the General Government; while whatever concerns only the 
State should be left exclusively to the State. This is all there is of 
original principle about it.... What is now combated, is the position 
that secession is consistent with the Constitution--is lawful and 
peaceful. It is not contended that there is any express law for it; and 
nothing should ever be implied as law which leads to unjust or absurd 
consequences. 

The nation purchased with money the countries out of which several of 
these States were formed; is it just that they shall go off without 
leave and without refunding? The nation paid very large sums (in the 
aggregate, I believe, nearly a hundred millions) to relieve Florida of 
the aboriginal tribes; is it just that she shall now be off without 
consent, or without making any return? The nation is now in debt for 
money applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding States in 
common with the rest; is it just that the creditors shall go unpaid, or 
the remaining States pay the whole?... Again, if one State may secede, 
so may another; and when all shall have seceded, none is left to pay the 
debts. Is this quite just to the creditors? Did we notify them of this 
sage view of ours when we borrowed their money? If we now recognize this 
doctrine by allowing the seceders to go in peace, it is difficult to see 
what we can do if others choose to go, or to extort terms upon which 
they will promise to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of secession. They have 
assumed to make a national constitution of their own, in which, of 
necessity, they have either discarded or retained the right of 
secession, as they insist it exists in ours. If they have discarded it, 
they thereby admit that, on principle, it ought not to be in ours. If 
they have retained it, by their own construction of ours, they show that 
to be consistent they must secede from one another whenever they shall 
find it the easiest way of settling their debts, or effecting any other 
or selfish or unjust object. The principle itself is one of 
disintegration, and upon which no government can stand. 

If all the States save one should assert the power to drive that one out 
of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 



would at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the greatest 
outrage upon State rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, 
instead of being called "driving the one out," should be called "the 
seceding of the others from that one," it would be exactly what the 
seceders claim to do; unless, indeed, they make the point that the one, 
because it is a minority, may rightfully do what the others, because 
they are a majority, may not rightfully do.... 

It may be affirmed without extravagance that the free institutions we 
enjoy have developed the powers and improved the condition of our whole 
people, beyond any example in the world. Of this we now have a striking 
and an impressive illustration. So large an army as the government has 
now on foot was never before known, without a soldier in it but who has 
taken his place there of his own free choice. But more than this, there 
are many single regiments, whose members, one and another, possess full 
practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, and professions, and 
whatever else, whether useful or elegant, is known in the world; and 
there is scarcely one from which there could not be selected a 
President, a cabinet, a congress, and perhaps a court, abundantly 
competent to administer the government itself. Nor do I say that this is 
not true also in the army of our late friends, now adversaries in this 
contest; but if it is, so much the better reason why the government 
which has conferred such benefits on both them and us should not be 
broken up. Whoever in any section proposes to abandon such a government, 
would do well to consider in deference to what principle it is that he 
does it; what better he is likely to get in its stead; whether the 
substitute will give, or be intended to give, so much of good to the 
people? There are some foreshadowings on this subject. Our adversaries 
have adopted some declarations of independence in which, unlike the good 
old one penned by Jefferson, they omit the words, "all men are created 
equal." Why? They have adopted a temporary national constitution, in 
the preamble of which, unlike our good old one signed by Washington, 
they omit "We, the people," and substitute "We, the deputies of the 
sovereign and independent States." Why? Why this deliberate pressing out 
of view the rights of men and the authority of the people? 

This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the Union it is a 
struggle for maintaining in the world that form and substance of 
government whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men,--to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all, to afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures 
from necessity, this is the leading object of the government for the 



existence of which we contend. 


I am most happy to believe that the plain people understand and 
appreciate this. It is worthy of note that while in this, the 
government's hour of trial, large numbers of those in the army and navy 
who have been favoured with the offices have resigned and proved false 
to the hand which had pampered them, not one common soldier or common 
sailor is known to have deserted his flag. 

Our popular government has often been called an experiment. Two points 
in it our people have already settled,--the successful establishing and 
the successful administering of it. One still remains,--its successful 
maintenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is 
now for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
an election can also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful 
and peaceful successors of bullets; and that when ballots have fairly 
and constitutionally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to 
bullets; that there can be no successful appeal, except to ballots 
themselves, at succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of 
peace; teaching men that what they cannot take by an election, neither 
can they take by a war; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of 
a war. 



